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From Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
CROMWELL AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Mr. Hume’s perversions of the reign of Charles 
I., once so popular, and still quoted as authority 
in certain quarters, have, thanks to the industry 
and zeal of modern historians and commentators, 
lost all claim to respect ; and the reaction naturally 
consequent upon a discovery of the injustice that 
had been done the great men of the commonwealth, 
has reached to such a height, that there now seems 
a tendency to canonize as spotless saints and heroes 
the very persons whom it was so long the fashion 
to slander and depreciate. The truth, as ever, lies 
not in eitherextreme. Cromwell and his associates 
were men of like passions to ourselves; their 
motives, as their acts, a mingled yarn of good and 
evil, of spirituality and earthliness ; the good sur- 
vives to bless us; the evil has descended with their 
bodies to the grave. And even that dust, rendered 
sacred by the memory of their struggles, their toils, 
their sufferings, their apparent defeat—dying, as 
many of them did, amidst the shouts and execrations 
of an ephemeral restoration—we would reverently 
approach, remembering how many of the errors— 
crimes if you will—with which they have been 
charged are fairly attributable to the circumstances 
of the time in which their lot was cast, rather than 
to their own wills and purposes. 

The aspect of Europe in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century must have suggested utter despair 
to the timid lover of freedom—to the pale doubter 
in the progress of humanity. Despotism, enthroned 
on the ruins of the feudal system, and surrounded 
by disciplined armies dependent on the sole will of 
the monarch, had extinguished or enslaved all the 
independent jurisdictions of the continent. The 
Parliaments of Paris, which the war of the Fronde 





interests of liberty were conducted and supported 
by a set of the greatest geniuses for government 
that the world ever saw embarked together in a 
common cause.’’ 

Constitutions, other than paper and ephemeral 
ones, it has been remarked with profound truth, 
are not, cannot be, made—they grow ; and it is 
both curious and instructive to mark the growth of 
this English one, which, albeit that it envelops the 
entire land of Britain, guards our free homes, speaks 
million-voiced in our assemblies and countless 
printing-presses, cannot, it is often sneeringly re- 
proached to us, be found neatly copied out and duly 
labelled in the pigeon-hole of any desk in the 
kingdom. It began, some tell us, with Magna 
Charta; the mailed barons set their seals, not 
being able to write, to the first assertion of English 
liberties. A very great mistake this of the eulo- 
gists of the illiterate lords. Those liberties date 
from before Alfred, and Magna Charta was more a 
declaratory than an enacting statute. A very 
valuable one certainly ; litera scripta manet (the 
written thing remaineth.) And there, in plain old 
text, principles were copied out which could always 
be appealed to, and which no minister or judge 
could successfully explain away. Slight thanks 
are, however, due to the iron barons for that great 
piece of service, for nothing is more certain than 
that they looked upon the instrument solely as a 
means of protecting themselves from the encroach- 
ments of the sovereign ; and it was with as much 
surprise as indignation they afterwards found that 
the same weapon which restrained royal preroga- 
tive was equally potent to curtail baronial privilege. 
The reign of Edward III., the English Seniiaicn, 
as he has been called, marks great and lasting 
progress on the part of the people. The nation 
had thoroughly recovered from the shock and 
The 





vainly strove to maintain in virility and power, | stupefaction caused by the Norman invasion. 
were virtually subjugated ; and in that country a} victories of Cressy and Poitiers had amply vindi- 
— of autocratic will was, by the genius of | cated, in the eyes of the dazzled world, the reputa- 

ichelieu, rapidly consolidated, and covered by the | tion of English valor, ignorantly deemed to have 
wgis of success and victory. The councils of | been tarnished by the result of Hastings; the Fng- 
Castile and Arragon had long since disappeared ; | lish language, the language of the people, illus- 
and many years previously Cardinal Ximenes told | trated by the genius of Chaucer, was again that of 
the deputies of Csstile—pointing from a window 





to the armed battalions of Charles V.—that it was 
by virtue of those men the king of Arragon com- 
manded in Castile. The United Provinces was a 
republic but in name and form, so that the faintly- 
acknowledged liberties of these countries were the 
sole rights remaining to the human race. Happily 
for Europe, for the world, the English and Soot: 
tish peoples were faithful to their great trust, and 
neither kingly nor sacerdotal force or fraud was 
found able to bend them to the yoke imposed upon 
the nations of the continent. To the Puritans and 
Covenanters of that period even Mr. Hume was 
compelled to admit we owe the freedom which we, 
and if we, Europe, now enjoy. The parliamentary 
leaders—and there can be no higher praise—were 
equal to the high mission imposed by the time ; 
and no unprejudiced man, versed in their histories, 
can refuse acquiescence in the testimony borne to 
their merits by Bishop Warburton, “that the 
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the government; the **Commons’”’ of England 
were a distinct and recognized estate of the realm ; 
and the old foundations, deep and broad, were 
everywhere zealously widened and strengthened 
for the gradual erection of the system of govern- 
ment under which the British people have long 
dwelt in peace, freedom, and security, by example 
teaching ‘‘ the nations how to live.’’ The disposi- 
tion of Richard II. is also an important passage in 
the constitutional history of this country—a practical 
verification of the theory which professes to restrain 
or punish prerogative. It was the Commons who 
gave validity and force to Henry IV.’s title and 
power ; and no one was more thoroughly impressed 
with that truth than himself. In the reign of his 
renowned son, the fifth Harry, the “ privileges’’ of 
the Commons, that especially which debars the 
sovereign from taking cognizance, either personally 
or through any of his courts of law, of the speeches 
or acts of the Comraons when assembled in session,. 
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were granted or confirmed. This “‘ privilege,” 
we shall find, was the weapon which, reinforced by 
the terrible one of ** impeachment,”’’ mainly enabled 
the Commons to bring the conflict of freedom with 
prerogative to a successful issue. Of the succeed- 
ing reizns, till the close of that of Elizabeth, there 
need little here be said. The wars for the reten- 
tion of France, the conflicts of the White and Red 
Roses, the troubles, confiscations, persecutions, 
strife, and discontents, occasioned by the change of 
religion, and the alternate triumphs of Catholic and 
Protestant, thrust for a time all constitutional 
theories and maxims out of sight. They seemed 
lost amid the tumultuous hurly-burly of polemical 
warfare and sanguinary reaction ; but they were 
rock-based, and again raised their sunlit pinnacles 
above the deep as the fury of the social storm sub- 
sided. The Jong and wary reign of Elizabeth 
closed amidst the rising murmurs of the people 
against the despotic authority which, taking 
advantage of the troubles of the time, had dared to 
tax the people by means of patents for monopolies, 
without leave of Parliament. Cecil, going down 
to the House on the 25th November, 1601, was 
alarmed at the expression of the growing discontent, 
and warned the Commons that a dangerous spirit 
was abroad. His royal mistress would withdraw 
those patents, since they had proved hurtful to her 
people. ‘* But, gentlemen,’’ continued the minis- 
ter, ‘‘ remember that whatsoever is subject to public 
expectation cannot be good while the parliament 
matters are ordinary talk in the streets. I have 
heard myself, being in tay coach, these words 
spoken aloud— God prosper those that further the 
overthrow of these monopolies! God send the 
prerogative touch not our liberties!’ I think those 
persons would be glad that all sovereignty were 


converted into popularity, we being here but the 
popular mouth, and our liberty but the liberty of 


the subject.’’ Elizabeth soon afterwards died, and 
James I. ascended the throne, his head full of 
notions of divine right, and confident that the 
devices of king-craft, on which he plumed himself, 
would enable him to successfully govern the most 
restive and stubborn nation in the world ; a perilous 
experiment at all times, but especially so now, 
when the printing-press had become a power, and 
men were reading their Bibles after their own in- 
terpretation, by the light of the fires of Smithfield, 
and garnering upthoughts and aspirations—debased, 
it is true, but at the same time hardened, strength- 
ened, by alloy of bigotry—which were anything 
but favorable to domination of any kind over the 
wills and consciences of men. ‘The parliaments 
which the necessities of James obliged him to have 
recourse to, were much more lavish of advice and 
gemonstrance than of money ; a mode of help which 
derribly exasperated the, upon the whole, good- 
natured, well-meaning king. It was in this reign 
that the Commons again drew forth their ancient 
but long-disused weapon of impeachment. The 
first person that sank before it was the Lord Chan- 
cellor Verulam, (Bacon,) accused of receiving 
bribes from the suitors in his court, and prosecuted 
te conviction. The Lord Treasurer, Cranford, 
Earl of Middlesex, was next impeached of both 
oppression and corruption, and convicted. The 
Duke of Buckingham—the favorite of the king and 
wf Prince Charles—a weak, haughty man, in a fit 
of popular caprice coincided with and supported the 
Commons in their attacks upon the great officers of 
state. James, who, although not quite the Solo- 
mon the elder D’Israeli would have us believe, 
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was a shrewd observer, warned Buckingham— 
Steenie, as he called him—of the dangerous nature 
of the weapon the Commons were wielding with 
such decisive effect. ‘* By God, Steenie!” ex- 
claimed the king, ‘* you are a fool, and will shortly 
repent this folly ; and will find that in this fit of 
popularity you are making a rod with which your 
own breech will be scourged. You will live to have 
your bellyful of parliamentary impeachments.’’ 
James, in this instance at least, was a true prophet ; 
but he did not live to witness the fulfilment of his 
prediction, having died ‘* mysteriously,’’ as was 
said, on the Ist June, 1624—not, however, till some 
time after he had with his own hand torn out of the 
journal-book of the House of Commons ‘ an inso- 
lent remonstrance”’ of that body, and had sent Pym, 
Sir Edward Coke, and several other members to 
prison, avowedly for their speeches and doings in 
parliament. 


Such was the state of affairs when Charles L., 
at the age of twenty-five, ascended the throne, his 
head as full as that of his father—more so, per- 
haps—of notions of a king’s divine, indefeasible 
right to absolute sovereignty. He was no doubt 
willing enough to govern with a parliament, pro- 
vided the parliament willed what he willed, but 
otherwise quite resolved to rule by “‘ other coun- 
sels.’’ The nation was in an ill-humor for such 
assumptions ; and it was evident from the first, to 
all calmly-reasoning men, that there was nothing 
for it but to frankly and sincerely accept the situa- 
tion as it presented itself, and submit to conduct 
the affairs of the kingdom in accordance with the 
views of the Commons’ House, now grown too 
powerful to be permanently controlled, much less 
ignored, by the sovereign. The new king thought 
otherwise ; and when his first parliament, which 
met in 1625, after granting the usual subsidy, 
showed a disposition to inquire into *‘ grievances,”’ 
especially that ‘* grievance of grievances,’ the 
Duke of Buckingham, whose insolence of power 
and manifold corruptions had not only disgusted 
the nation with the favorite, but partially alienated 
its affections from the crown, Charles, under pre- 
tence of the plague, then raging, hastily dissolved 
it., In 1626 a new parliament, ‘a great, warm, 
ruffling parliament,’’ as Whitelock calls it, was 
summoned to Westminster to aid the king with 
counsel and money. The former part of their duty 
they set about with great alacrity: a ‘‘ committee 
of grievances’? was appointed, and an unmistak- 
able determination shown to put an end to the gov- 
ernment of favoritism and corruption which marked 
the commencement of the young king’s reign. 
** Are not honors,’’ exclaimed Sir John Eliot of 
famous memory, ‘* sold and made despicable? Are 
not judicial places sold, and do they not sell justice 
again ?”’ The king’s rage was excessive. ‘I 
must let you know,”’ said his majesty, ** that I will 
not allow any of my servants to be questioned 
amongst you, much less such as are of eminent 
place and near my person. I see you especially 
aim at the Duke of Buckingham. I would have 
you hasten my supply, or else it will be worse for 
yourselves!’? Brave words these, but utterly 
thrown away upon the stubborn Commons. The 
preparations to impeach the Duke of Buckingham, 
*¢ the source from which all this bitterness flows,’’ 
went on as vigorously asever. Amongst his other 
crimes, Buckingham was indirectly accused of as- 
sassinating the late king, by administering to him 
‘* a plaister and a posset-drink”’ without the knowl- 








edge or authority of the royal physicians. Ina 
transport of fury the king arrested Sir John Eliot 
and Sir Dudley Digges, and committed them to the 
Tower. This manifest breach of ‘ privilege’? the 
monarch had speedy reason to regret. The Com- 
mons not only declared their approval of all the 
imprisoned members had said, but refused to pro- 
ceed without them. After eight days’ confinement, 
they were released, and the accusation against 
Buckingham was pressed as earnestly as before. 
All efforts to subdue the spirit, or mollify the resent- 
ment, of the Commons having failed, the parliament 
was dissolved, the king determining thenceforth to 
be governed by the ‘‘ new counsels,’’ of which he 
had previously forewarned the opposers of his will. 

The new counsels, it soon appeared, were sim- 
ply counsels to mulct and oppress the people under 
form and color of law, and by the naked exercise 
of the prerogative. Forced loans, as they were 
mockingly termed, were demanded, chiefly of gen- 
tlemen obnoxious to the court party, under threat 
of imprisonment. Commissions were appointed, 
armed with the most inquisitorial powers, for ex- 
tracting ‘‘ benevolences’’ from reluctant subjects. 
In the words of the royal warrant, ‘‘ they were to 
treat apart with every one of those who were to 
lend, or should make delay or excuses, and persist 
in their obstinacy, that they examine such persons 
on their oath, whether they had been dealt with to 
deny, to refuse, or to delay to lend, or make an 
excuse for not lending!’’ Charles, moreover, in 
order to give his new counsels a fair chance of 
success, in imitation of the practice of Elizabeth, 
**tuned”’ his pulpits, as it was popularly termed, 
and reverend doctors were found to preach illimit- 
able obedience to the king, under pain of illimit- 
able damnation. Those of the clergy that refused 
to lend themselves to so impious a device were 

rsecuted without mercy, at the suggestion of 
William Laud, then Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
who had drawn up the instructions for the clergy, 
and who not very long afterwards, for that essen- 
tial service, was made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Beside the loans, tonnage and poundage, or import 
and export duties, unvoted by parliament, were 
forcibly levied. The city of London was peremp- 
torily commanded to furnish the king’s majesty 
with £120,000; the outports were compelled to 
equip a number of war-vessels, under pretence of 
danger of invasion ; and the lords-lieutenant of the 
counties were ordered to impress and train men to 
arms, to put down civil tumult. These lawless 
proceedings, instead of intimidating, served but to 
inflame and exasperate the public mind. Mr. John 
Hampden of Buckinghamshire refused to subscribe 
to the king’s loan ; so did Sir Thomas Wentworth, 


John Pym, Sir John Eliot, and more than a} H 


hundred other of the principal gentry of the king- 
dom. They were all thrown into prison for their 
refusal. Hampden was first confined in the Gate- 
House, London, and afterwards imprisoned in 
Hampshire. Wentworth and Pym were incarce- 
rated in the country. Mr. George Catesby of 
Northampton, when imprisoned in the Gate-Huuse, 
was visited by the Lord President, to whom he 
pleaded that he did not care for the money required 
of him, but that he feared to violate Magna Charta, 
and that his compliance might be construed as a 
precedent. The Tord President told the man in 
bonds that “he lied!”? “‘I came not here to dis- 
pute with your lordship,’’ was Catesby’s answer, 
“but to suffer!’ As for the common file who 
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impressed as soldiers, treated, in short, as our 
trusty and well-beloved commissioners deemed fit- 
ting and proper. The parasites of the court were 
especially delighted to find that the judges of the 
land were all on their side. Law, if its dignita- 
ries were to be believed, was clearly against gen- 
tlemen imprisoned for refusing, or for being unable 
to lend the king any sum of money his majesty 
chose to name. Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John 
Corbet, and others sued out their habeas corpus, 
and demanded to be released; but the judges re- 
fused all relief. The king’s warrant, according to 
them, justified everything. Not, however, without 
shame and remorse was this done by the learned 
judges. ‘* The Commons little know,’’ exclaimed 
one of them, ‘‘ what letters and commands we 
receive !’’ Certainly the Commons did not : neither 
till long afterwards were they aware that the word- 
ing of the judges’ patents had been changed from 
the old clause, diu se bene gesserit, to durante 
bene placeto. ow could they suspect dignified 
functionaries of accepting offices under such dis- 
graceful conditions? 

When all was done, these torturings, imprison- 
ings were found to avail but very poorly and insuf- 
ficiently in procuring money for the king’s necessi- 
ties, however much they might have gratified his 
pride and love of power. He was daily getting 
poorer and poorer—could not with all his counsels 
and contrivances find any adequate remedy for that 
consumption of the purse—and as a last and despe- 
rate resource, again in 1628 summoned his faithful 
Commons to meet him at Westminster. Charles 
on this occasion, in order, our historians tell us, 
to show a magnanimous example, released all the 
gentlemen, nearly eighty in number, whom he held 
caged for non-compliance with the voluntary loan ; 
and the people, grateful as his majesty was mag- 
nanimous, returned nearly all of them to the new 
parliament. Yorkshire sent Wentworth; Corn- 
wall, Eliot; Hampden sat for Wendover; Pym 
for Grampound. 

The meeting of the king’s third parliament was 
a very notable event in the world’s history. The 
old leaders were all there, and another was now 
added to them. A stout, strongly-framed man, of 
very ‘‘ slovenly’’ appearance, as gentlemen curious 
in tailoring deemed him, entered the house for the 
first time, accompanied by Mr. Hampden, who in- 
troduced him to Eliot, Dom, and others congre- 
gated about the speaker’s chair, as ‘‘ my kinsman, 
Mr. Oliver Cromwell, member for Huntingdon.” 
Pym was soon in deep conversation with the stran- 
ger; there was something in him, he soon per- 
ceived, more than evén the massive forehead, swift- 
glancing eyes, and firm-set lips at first indicated. 
e was not much of a speaker, this Cromwell. 
Sir Philip Warwick says his voice was untunable 
and harsh ; and he (Sir Philip) marvelled that so 
great an assemblage should have listened with so 
great a respect to such an ungainly fellow. He 
had a habit, too, we are told, of suddenly grasping 
the hilt of his sword with a fierceness that would 
have probably crushed Sir Philip’s dainty fingers 
to a jelly, as if ¢here, in his mind, lay the true argu- 
ment, or, at all events, that which would, all others 
failing, assuredly prevail. ‘* Who is that sloven 
you came in with?” asked Digby of Hampden. 
‘* That sloven,’’ was the reply, “if we should ever 
—which God forbid !—come to a rupture with the 
king, will be the greatest man in England.”’ The 
calm, keen eyes of Cromwell’s kinsman had, we 





resisted, ¢hey were sent to serve in the king’s ships, 





are now aware, read the character of the new 
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member for Huntingdon aright, and it is supremely 
absurd to suppose that a man who could suggest 
such a prophecy to a mind like Hampden’s, was 
the confused, heavy dullard, and hypocritical buf- 
fuon which prejudice and folly would have us be- 
lieve. Not an eloquent phrase-maker, if you will, 
but clearly of the true metal which discerning men 
had but to sound in order to discover its essential 
and sterling qualities. 

Oliver Cromwell—to briefly recapitulate all that 
history has told us of trustworthy of his youth and 
early manhood—was the son of Mr. Robert Crom- 
well, a gentleman of good family and moderate 
means, settled at Huntingdon—a brewer there, 
some say, but without much likelihood of truth. 
The Cavaliers used, we know, to call Harrison a 
butcher, for the excellent reason that his father was 
a large grazing farmer. Be this, however, as it 
may, Oliver, since his father’s death, managed his 
mother’s business, whatever it was, whether farm- 
ing or brewing, and succeeded in doing so reason- 
ably well. He had also received a good education, 
or, at all events, what in those days passed for one ; 
for we find he was entered of Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, on the very day, it is not uninteresting to 
remark, that Shakspeare died! The stories told 
of the dissoluteness of Oliver’s youth may equally, 
with the prophetic marvels which, after he had 
achieved greatness, were said to have marked his 
infancy and boyhood, be dismissed with almost en- 
tire incredulity. He was related to Hampden by 
marriage only, having espoused, on the 22d of Au- 
gust, 1620, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Bour- 
chier, a kinsman of the anciently-descended family 
of Buckinghamshire. Cromwell appears to have 
been a thoroughly sincere and fervidly pious man ; 
and well would it have been had the charity of his 
religious zeal equalled its earnestness and fervor. 
An excellent neighbor, too, helpful to all who 
needed help, and a zealous protector of the Noncon- 
forming lecturers, whom Laud was hunting and 
persecuting through the country ; a man, in short, 
fitted for the perilous and anxious time; watchful 
and patient of passing events ; eagle-visioned to the 
dawnings of the future ; and, to use Milton’s ex- 
pression, ‘* nourishing his great soul in silence,” 
whilst calmly but mournfully awaiting the moment 
when the contest, now thickening, should be re- 
moved to a more decisive arena than that of the 
Commons’ House, and men of bold deeds more than 
of eloquent words would be required. 

The shadow of that time already lowered visibly 
over the land. The king was in no humor to part 
with the reality of the despotic power he had 
usurped, though he was profuse to promises that 
he would for the future, out of his own royal grace 
and favor, deal tenderly with the liberties of his 
subjects. It was not for a moment to be supposed 
that the Commons would be satisfied with mere 
words, and after agreeing to grant the king five 
subsidies, they clogged the gift with the precedent 
condition of redress of grievance, especially the in- 
tolerable one of arbitrary imprisonment, which his 
majesty claimed of divine, hereditary right. All 
in vain was it that the court party, seconded by the 
Lords, urged that, the affectionate duty of the Com- 
mons shown by passing the supply bills, the monarch 
would be in a more complying humor, and likelier 
to accede to their demands. A petition, or, more 
correctly, a Declaration of Right, was framed by the 
House on the basis of the following resolutions :— 
1st, That no freeman ought to be restrained or im- 
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ptisoned unless some lawful cause for such restraint 
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or imprisonment be expressed ; 2d, That the writ 
of habeas corpus ought to be granted to every man 
imprisoned or restrained, though it be at the com- 
mand of the king or privy-council, if he pray for 
the same ; 3d, That when the return expresses no 
lawful cause of commitment or restraint, the party 
ought to be delivered or bailed ; 4th, That it is the 
ancient and undoubted right of every Englishman 
that he hath a full and absolute property in his own 
goods and estate, and that no tax, loan, or benevo- 
lence ought to be levied by the king or his ministers 
without consent of parliament. This petition of 
right was eloquently enforced by Sir John Eliot, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, and others. Wentworth, 
afterwards Earl of Strafford, who had not yet aban- 
doned the cause of the people, said—‘* We vindicate 
what? A newthing? No! but ourancient, legal, 
and vital liberties, by reinforcing the laws made by 
our ancestors, by setting such a seal on them that 
no libertine spirit shall dare hereafter to disregard 
them.’’ Coke and Seldon argued unanswerably 
for the legal soundness of the position assumed by 
the Commons. ‘It is not under Mr. Attorney’s 
cap,’ exclaimed Coke, with natural exultation, 
‘*to answer one of our arguments.’’ But the king 
could not be persuaded to forego the power of ar- 
bitrary imprisonment, and the peers declared that 
the king’s word was, after all, the chief security. 
** The wrath of a king,” said their lordships, ‘* is 
like the roaring of a lion; and all Jaws with his 
wrath are of no effect ; but the king’s favor is like 
the dew on the grass—then will all prosper.’’ His 
majesty, moreover, condescended to send a letter to 
the Commons, stating ‘‘ that he would not part with 
the power of imprisoning the subject, but would 
promise not in future to imprison any man for refus- 
ing a loan, nor for any cause which in his judgment 
and conscience he did not conceive necessary for the 
public good.’’ The House, we find by the journals, 
*‘Jaid the king’s letter aside.’” They could only 
take his majesty’s word in a parliamentary way, 
and they sent the bill embodying the Declaration of 
Right up to the Lords. The peers passed it with 
the addition of a clause, ‘‘ reserving his majesty’s 
sovereign power.”’ ‘* Let us take heed,”’ exclaimed 
Coke, when the bill came back to the Commons with 
this amendment tacked to it—‘‘ let us take heed 
what we yield unto. Magna Charta is such a 
fellow, that he will have no sovereign.”’ The 
amendment was struck out, and the peers reluctantly 
acquiesced. Nothing now remained but the king’s 
formal concurrence; and that given, the coveted 
subsidies were at his disposal. Charles hesitated 
long, but finding the Commons inexorable, came 
down to the Lords, and the Lower House was sum- 
moned in due form to hear the royal assent given to 
the bill. To the surprise and indignation of all who 
heard him, the king, instead of using the legal 
formua, ‘*‘ Soit droit fait comme il est desiré,”’ 
(** Let right be done as desired,’’) said, ‘“* The king 
willeth that right be done according to the laws and 
customs of the realm, and that the statutes be put 
in due execution, that his subjects may have no 
cause to complain of any wrong or oppression con- 
trary to their just rights and privileges, wherein he 
holds himself bound in conscience as well as 
obliged of his own prerogative.”’ The wrath of 
the Commons against the advisers of this subterfuge 
was unbounded. Sir John Eliot thundered against 
the Duke of Buckingham as the prime source of all 
the evils which afflicted the nation; and the fatal 
weapon of the Commons, impeachment, was again 
about to be drawn forth, when the king, alarmed at 
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what was going on, hastened down to the Lords, |or rather as bad, as his word. Sir John Eliot, 


and gave his assent to the Bill of Right in the accus- 
tomed legal form. The money-bills were at once 
voted, and London was in a blaze of illumination at 
the supposed triumphant termination of the struggle 
with prerogative. ‘They reckoned too hastily. ‘The 
subsidies secured, the king immediately prorogued 
the parliament, remarking to the astonished Com- 
mons, who had been debating a bill on tonnage and 
poundage, that “‘ as for tonnage and poundage, it is 
a thing I cannot want, and was never intended by 

ou to ask, nor meant, I am sure, by me to grant.” 

he statute embodying the petition of right was 
also published with the king’s qualified assent, as at 
first given by his majesty, instead of with the legal 
form of words—a manifest treachery, which greatly 
increased the exasperation of both parliament and 
people. 

Soon after this prorogation, Sir Thomas Went- 
worth abandoned the ranks of opposition, and 
obtained a reconciliation with Buckingham and the 
court party by the sacrifice of his former principles 
and friends. Eliot had always suspected this man’s 
sincerity ; Pym, who was his intimate friend, had, 
on the contrary, strenuously vouched for his per- 
fect truth and honor. ‘The indignation of Pym was 
therefore, it may be imagined, extreme, when 
Wentworth—we have the anecdote on the authority 
of Dr. Welland—sent for him to Greenwich, and 
began, as gently as possible, to break the tidings 
to his old friend. ‘* Say no more !’’ interrupted 
Pym; ‘I understand it all; but remember what I 
tell you—you are going to be undone. And 
remember, also, that though you leave us now, I 
will never leave you whilst your head is on your 
shoulders!’? Wentworth smiled in superior scorn ; 
and well, apparently, might he do so, for before the 
year was out he was a baron, then an earl, and 
finally lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and speedily 
approved himself the ablest and most devoted of the 
instruments by whom it was hoped these nations 
might be reduced to the condition of the peoples 
of the continent. Not long after this important 
accession to the ranks of the king’s friends, Buck- 
ingham was assassinated at Portsmouth by a 
fanatic of the name of Felton. 

The parliament reassembled in January, 1629, 
and the dispute between the Commons and the mon- 
arch became more vehement and envenomed than 
ever. Atlength, March the 2d, Sir John Eliot rose 
to move a formal remonstrance against the levying of 
tonnage and poundage without authority of parlia- 
ment. The speaker informed Sir John that he 
could not entertain the motion, having been ordered 
by the king to adjourn the house. A great tumult 
immediately ensued. The doors of the house were 
locked, and the speaker was held forcibly in his 
chair by Holles and Valentine, whilst a resolution 
passed, ‘‘ that whatever merchant paid tonnage or 

oundage was a traitor to the liberties of England.” 
hilst this extraordinary scene was going on, 
Charles had come down to the Lords, and commanded, 
in the usual form, the attendance of the Commons. 
His messenger found the doors closed. His 
Majesty next sent for the sergeant-at-arms, but that 
officer was not permitted to obey the king's order ; 
and Charles finally directed the captain of his guard 
to break in the doors of the house. Before this 
order could be executed, the Commons had ad- 
journed to the 10th of March. The king, in his 
speech on dissolving the parliament, denounced the 
leading members of the opposition as ‘* vipers who 
should suffer fur their conduct.” He was as good, 


Holles, Valentine, and several others, were, not- 
withstanding the formal passing of the Bill of 
Right, arrested by his order, and thrown into 
prison. They each sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus; but Charles changed the custody the 
evening before the return was made, and the judges 
refused a hearing to the prisoner’s counsel in the 
absence of the fraudulently-withheld bodies of their 
clients! Soon afterwards, Mr. Attorney-General 
filed a criminal information against Sir John 
Eliot in the Court of King’s Bench. Eliot de- 
murred to the jurisdiction of that or any other 
court of law or equity, none of whom had power to 
review the proceedings of the Commons’ House of 
Parliament. The judges, however, decided that 
they had jurisdiction, inasmuch as parliamentary 
privilege only shielded parliamentary behavior ; 
but anything extra-parliamentary—eztra parlia- 
mentum—was within their cognizance. Eliot, dis- 
daining to notice so sorry a subterfuge, steadily 
refused to acknowledge or plead to their authority, 
and was condemned, in default, to pay a fine of 
£2000 to the king, and to be imprisoned till he 
made submission to his majesty—a sentence of 
death, as it proved, but not wittingly so, we may 
hope, on the part of the judges of the King’s 
Bench, for they doubtless estimated the resolution 
of such a mind as Eliot’s by the shrinking tremors 
of their own hearts. He was rich—he would of 
course pay the fine, and make any submission, 
however humiliating, which the king might require. 
Themselves would, they knew, and why not he? 
Only because Sir John Eliot was cast in quite a 
different mould from that in which they were 
framed ; was in truth one of God's own noblemen, 
and disdained to purchase ease of body, pleasant- 
ness of life, or personal freedom, by the surrender 
of what he esteemed a great principle. His 
estates, in contemplation of such a sentence, had 
been passed to trustees ; his two sons were intrusted 
to the generous care and guidance of Hampden, and 
Eliot resigned himself to bear as patiently as might 
be all that the vindictive malice of the king could 
inflict. He perished gradually, that heroic man, 
by slow, lingering degrees—perished of the rigor 
of the confinement to which he was subjected, and 
which was constantly increased in harshness and 
brutality. On the 26th of December, 1631—a 
winter of remarkable severity—he wrote to Hamp- 
den, ‘‘ that his lodgings were removed, and that he 
was now where candlelight- might indeed be suf- 
fered, but scarcely fire.’? At last the prisoner, 
feeling that his end was rapidly approaching, did 
solicit the king to allow him a little freedom, if 
only for. a brief space. Liberty to breathe once 
more his native air, ere the worn but constant 
spirit returned to the God who gave it. ‘* Not 
humble enough,” was the king’s pitiless reply. 
The frail tenement was in sad truth destroyed. 
His majesty had triumphed over that; it had be- 
come wasted, haggard, ruined, a pitiable spectacle, 
as the portrait the martyr had painted of himself a 
short time before his death, and still preserved at 
Port Eliot, a family seat of the Earl St. Germains, 
the lineal descendant, we believe, of Sir John, 
testifies ; but the tameless spirit was as vigorous 
and triumphant as ever. He died on the 27th 
November, 1632. His son sent a petition to the 
king, a very humble one, praying for his father’s 
body. He wished to give it honorable sepulture 





in the family mausoleum.—‘‘ Let Sir John Eliot 
be buried in the parish in which he died,’’ was the 
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king’s reply, written at the foot of the son’s peti- 
tion. 

The slovenly, ungainly-looking member for 
Huntingdon was at this time, 1632, a farmer at 
St. Ives, a place about five miles eastward of that 
borough, and was, according to Mr. Hume, in the 
constant habit of pouring forth long prayers before 
his friends, neighbors, and laborers, to the great 
waste of his time, says the same authority, and 
consequent detriment to his estate. His hand, we 
may be sure, as the recital of the close of the 
tragedy we have just related fell upon his ear, most 
probably from Hampden’s lips, closed upon the hilt 
of his sword with convulsive force, and the prayer 
that ascended that night to Heaven from the stern 
Puritan’s lips—* How long, O Lord t—how long, 
O Lord, holy and true ?’’—sounds to us distinctly 
audible through all the tumult and uproar of 
intervening centuries. 

Immediately after the dissolution of the cele- 
brated third parliament, a course of government 
began which, for illegality and violence, has no 
— in our annals of regular administration. 

atents conferring monopolies in every article of 
consumption were publicly and unblushingly sold. 
There was scarcely an article which the hands of 
monopoly did not grasp: salt, starch, coals, iron, 
wine, pens, cards and dice, beavers, felt, bone-lace, 
meat dressed in taverns, tobacco, brewing and dis- 
tilling, kelp and seaweed, linen cloth, hops, butter, 
hats, spectacles, combs, tobacco-pipes, saltpetre, 

unpowder, down to the privilege of rag-gathering. 

ext, a commission issued for ‘‘ curing defects in 
titles to land,’’ from whom any one, for a money 
consideration, could purchase a title good against 
all claimants. ‘* For the better support,” says my 
Lord Clarendon, ‘‘ of these extraordinary ways, to 
protect the agents and instruments, and tu suppress 
all bold inquirers and opposers, the Council ‘Table 
and Star Chamber enlarged themselves to a vast 
extent—holding for honorable that which pleased, 
for just that which profited.”’ According to the 
same high and loyal authority, ‘‘ Finch, the lord- 
keeper of the Great Seal, declared that whilst he 
was keeper no man should dispute the orders of the 
Council; the wisdom of that board should be al- 
ways ground enough for himto make a decree in 
Chancery !’’ And yet the noble historian who 
testifies to these iniquities, avers that one of the 
reasons which induced the people to welcome the 
Restoration was, that it promised to restore “ the 
old course of justice !”’ 

The common-law courts were not a whit behind 
the equity jurisdiction in subserviency to the crown. 
Richard Guanihon, a highly-respected London 
merchant, having refused to pay the illegal tonnage 
and poundage demanded of him, had his goods 
seized and sold. He applied to the courts for 
summary redress, and was refused. He then sued 
out a writ of replevin to recover his property ; the 
Court of Exchequer superseded that writ! Cham- 
bers was next summoned before the Star Chamber, 
and commanded to made submission ; he refused, 
and was committed to prison, from which, twelve 
_ afterwards, he was released by the Long 

arliament—a beggar ! 

The ingenuity of Mr. Attorney-General, Noy, 
afterwards devised a new and very profitable expe- 
dient. ‘‘ A writ,’’ says Lord Clarendon, ‘* was 
framed in a form of law, and directed to the sheriff 
of every county in England, commanding them to 
provide a ship of war for the king’s service, and to 
send it amply fitted such a day to such a place, and 
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with that writ were sent to each sheriff instructions 
that instead of a ship he should levy upon his 
county such a sum of money, and return the same 
to the treasurer of the navy, in his majesty’s 
name.’’ This device, enforced by threats and in- 
fliction of fine and imprisonment, brought in the 
king full £200,000 per annum. This was indeed 
a windfall, or rather lawyer-fall, for his majesty, 
knowing that the writ was deemed illegal by the 
great body of the nation, consulted the judges, for 
the relief of the royal conscience, upon, in sub- 
stance, the two following points :—Is/, Could the 
king, in case of necessity, lawfully issue writs to 
sheriffs of inland and other counties commandin 
them to levy the money value of ships of war? 2d, 
Was the king the sole judge of such necessity ? 
To these queries their lordships, who delivered 
their opinions in the hall of Sergeant’s Inn, an- 
swered in the affirmative, by a majority of ten to 
two. This decision of course mightily pleased the 
court. It was immediately promulgated in the 
Council and Star Chambers, and the judges were 
ordered to read and enforce it at the assizes. 

The fraudulent illegality of the writ, whatever 
the judges might say, was nevertheless so plain to 
common sense, that it was resisted by every man 
possessed of sufficient energy and courage to do so ; 
amongst many others less celebrated, by Mr. John 
Hampden, who had already, the reader is aware, 
suffered imprisonment for refusing to subscribe to 
the * voluntary’? loan. He was of an ancient 
Saxon family, dating from beyond the Confessor, 
and possessed extensive estates in Buckingham- 
shire. Nothing daunted by previous imprison- 
ment, he firmly refused to pay the twenty shillings 
demanded of him as “‘ ship-money.”? With leave 
of the king—for without Mr. Attorney’s concur- 
rence the learned judges would hear nothing im- 
pugning his majesty’s prerogative—Lord Say and 
Sele for one, vainly endeavored to be heard by 
counsel against ‘* ship-money.’? Hampden brought 
the matter before the Court of Exchequer. It was 
said that the king, sure of his judges, preferred 
having a man of the ‘‘ rare temper and modesty” 
of Hampden as plaintiff to any other person. The 
case was elaborately argued; on the part of 
Hampden with consummate talent by Mr. St. John. 
It was learning and Jabor thrown away. Judg- 
ment was given for the crown by nine out of the 
twelve judges; and of the three dissentients— 
Hutton, Croke, and Denham—the first named, 
Hutton, afterwards excused his unwonted upright- 
ness in a cringing letter to the Earl of Strafford, 
with whom he was apparently on terms of intimacy. 
The faltering courage of Croke was sustained by 
his wife, a lady of great piety and resolution, who 
urged her husband to do his duty, regardless of the 
consequences either to himself or to his family. 

This result threw the court party into ecstasies ; 
and in very truth, as far as the lawyers were con- 
cerned, the liberties of England were surrendered. 
The Earl of Strafford saw at a glance the legiti- 
mate consequence of the judgment. ‘* This de- 
cision,”’ wrote the noble earl, ‘* well fortified, will 
forever vindicate the reyalty at home from under 
the conditions and restraints of subjects.” Then, 
arguing that the same principle manifestly applied 
to land as well as sea forces, his lordship em- 
phatically added—‘ This decision of the judges 
will therefore make the king absolute at home and 
formidable abroad.’’ 

As far, then, as legal resistance to usurping 
power went, the matter was concluded; and no 
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one, except it might be that praying farmer of St. 
Ives, seemed as yet tocontemplate any other mode 
of settlement. Bot beaten down as resistance was 
in England in the year of grace 1637, there was 
still hope in the north, where Janet Geddes, backed 
by a large and furious congregation, was seen to 
throw a footstool at the head of one of Laud’s deans 
or bishops in the cathedral church of Edinburgh. 
How this came about, and what it portended, we 
shall presently briefly relate; but first we must 
conclude our summary of prerogative doings in 
England. 

William Laud, now Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
man of the paltriest intellect and narrowest views, 
as his diary abundantly testifies, was a church 
reformer in the ‘‘ high’’ sense of the term—that is, 
he was zealous for surplices, prayings towards the 
east, and other formalities very repugnant and 
em to many even of the established paro- 
chial clergy. ‘Those who did not conform to the 
archbishop’s teachings were mercilessly hunted out 
of their livings, banished the country, and many 
of them very happy to escape so. Nonconformists, 
lay as well as clerical, he held in supreme abhor- 
rence, and the Star Chamber was the ever-ready 
instrument of his cruel rage. We have only space 
to enumerate a few instances of his mode of propa- 
gating the religion of the Saviour. Leighton, a 

cotch divine, for having libelled Laud and his 
coadjutors, was fined £10,000, publicly whipped 
in Palace-Yard, Westminster, had one ear cut off, 
one nostril slit open, and one cheek branded with 
the letters S. S.—Sower of Sedition. At the 
expiration of a week, the same operations were 
— on the other ear, nostril, and cheek ! 

he sufferer was then thrown into jail, from which 
he did not emerge till ten years afterwards, and 
then by grace of the Long Parliament. Prynne, 
Bastwick, and Burton were pilloried, and had their 
ears cut off, for similar offences; and, indeed, 
scarcely a week passed but some spectacle of hu- 
man suffering was exhibited in the public streets. 
The terror of the people at these atrocities had 
risen to such a pitch, that vast numbers, in utter 
despair of England, embarked for the new states 
of America. But even this refuge was after a 
while denied by Laud and his helpers to the 
oppressed. An order was issued, that no person 
should embark for the New World without leave 
of the king ; and on the Ist of May, 1638, eight 
vessels bound for New England were arrested in 
the Thames. It has been said that Hampden, Pym, 
Cromwell, and Haselrig were on board these 
vessels. There is no truth in this generally-ac- 
credited story ; though there is no doubt that sub- 
sequently to this time, but for a lucky and prom- 
ising turn of public affairs, most of those persons, 
and many others of the same position and opinions, 
would have emigrated to America. Archbishop 
Laud and the Earl of Strafford mutually supported 
and encouraged each other in the tyrannous pro- 
ceedings we have but very partially disclosed. The 
earl’s favorite expression was, that he would be 
‘* thorough and thorough in the matter,”’ no scruple 
or remorse should check him; and ‘‘ thorough and 
thorough’’ was echved back to the noble lord by the 
archbishop. 

During these doings there was little heard of 
Farmer Cromwell. He had, however, manifested 
his quality very distinctly in his own locality and 
neighborhood. The Bedford Level in the fen 
county was in process of reclamation, when the 
king’s commissioners quarrelled, not only with the 





Earl of Bedford, a popular nobleman, but with a 
number of small proprietors, relative to the spoil 
accruing to the crown from the drainage that was 
going on. Matters looked badly, when Oliver 
struck in, and, by his fierce, restless energy, agitat- 
ing here, haranguing there, so scared the trusty 
and well-beloved commissioners, that they gave 
over the business in despair, and Oliver was unan- 
imously decreed the title of ‘* Lord of the Fens.” 
He was by this time the father of a somewhat 
numerous family, three sons and four daughters, 
besides two boys who died in their infancy. 
Hampden, whose vade mecum during those long 
years of government without parliaments was, we 
are told, a history of the civil wars, frequently 
visited his farmer-kinsman. It may be doubted 
whether the marching and countermarching of 
York and Lancaster much interested Cromwell. 
How, rather, soldiers should be obtained, disci- 
plined, made really soldiers, would be his thought. 
That once well accomplished, to lead and wield 
them efficiently would not, he must have felt 
instinctively, prove very difficult to a man of swift 
eye, bold heart, and ready arm. 

We can only so far glance at the uprising of the 
Scottish people against Charles as may be neces- 
sary to render the current of events in which the 
leaders of the Commonwealth became involved 
intelligible and clear. The king of England was, 
our readers are aware, also king of Scotland; but 
the two kingdoms, except being under one monarch, 
remained essentially distinct from each other till the 

assing of the actof Union. Laud, the primate of 
England, would also try his hand on the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. His service-book was care- 
fully prepared, and the virtual subjugation of the 
Scottish clergy to English prelatic rule or influence 
seemed imminent, when in Edinburgh, on the 23d 
July, 1637, the dean who read the new service, and 
the bishop who attempted to address the people, 
were assaulted by the people, stimulated by the 
example of Janet Geddes—indignant that they 
should be ‘* saying mass at her lug !’’—and driven 
forth of the sacred edifice amidst a storm of vitu- 
peration. The feeling against the attempted inno- 
vation, as far as regarded the Lowlands, was a 
national one; and finally, after many fruitless 
attempts to patch up a reconciliation, an army was 
raised, which in 1639 marched southward to main- 
tain the ecclesiastical independence of the Scottish 
Church, and what the Covenanters deemed its 
spiritual purity. The words, ‘* For Christ’s Crown 
and Covenant,’’ were conspicuously displayed at 
the entrance of each captain’s tent. Those sturdy 
Presbyterians encountered no real opposition. The 
king advanced to meet them, it is true, at the head 
of what seemed a splendid army—got together by 
tyrannies and oppressions manifold—and the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton was despatched by sea to the 
Firth of Forth with a force of 5000 men. It was 
all a vain show. For the first time in English 
history an English army refused to fight—positively 
retreated before the Scottish skirmishers ! and the 
king, finding how matters stood, was fain to con- 
sent to what was called the ‘“ Pacification of 
Berwick.’’ A good understanding had been early 
arrived at between the Scotch and English malcon- 
tents. At the London meetings of the Scottish 
conveners, headed by Lords Loudon and Dumfer- 
ling, it is well known that not only Pym and 
Hampden took an active part, but also the Karls of 
Essex, Holland, Bedford, and Lord Say and Sele; 
and that it was to the sagacity and genius of Sir 
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Harry Vane that we owe the subsequent union 
between the English and Scottish peoples, which 
had so important an effect in the armed struggle 
against Charles. This natural alliance the crown 
lawyers denounced as high treason. Sensible men 
called it a measure of common sense, suggested by 
a feeling of common danger. 

The Earl of Strafford was in the mean while 
getting on prosperously in Ireland. 
the linen-trade there, and by various high-handed 
measures put down all opposition to his will. He 
had got together a considerable army, with which, 
he suggested to the king, his majesty “ might 
subjugate ‘his kingdom.’’ ‘This was the grave and 
fatal charge urged against him by the Commons in 
support of their impeachment; and his defence of 
it was, that ‘* /his kingdom”’ referred not to Eng- 
land, but to Scotland !—a merely technical quibble, 
as it seems to us, and certainly leaving the essential 
iniquity of such counsel untouched. 


The Scottish disorders were skinned and filmed 
only—not healed; and the king eagerly longed to 
inflict exemplary vengeance on the insolent rebels 
to his will. But his exchequer was empty—his 
credit naught; and no resource was left, after all 
his expedients, but the distasteful and dangerous 
one of a—parliament! And now we come, passing 
over as immaterial the short-lived fourth parliament, 
to the famous one which met in November, 1640, 
ultimately overthrew the monarchy, and remained 
supreme rulers of the nation till the day on which 
they, in their turn, were compelled to yield to 
masterful violence. In this great assembly Hamp- 


den was member for Buckinghamshire ; Cromwell 
represented Cambridge, where he had been elected 
by a majority of one over Wheatfield the poet, or 
rather, not to profane that name, the rhymer—a 


defeat which Wheatfield afterwards revenged by 
exceedingly bad verses on the Protector. Coke and 
Eliot were dead, but Pym, Sir Harry Vane, Holles, 
Denzil, Valentine, had again been returned. The 
hour was come, and the men were ready! The 
king opened the session with a threat, though he 
in the same scornful breath said ‘* he disdained to 
threaten any but his equals ;’’ and the chiefs of the 
opposing parties were at last fairly in presence of 
each other. The Earl of Strafford had come over 
from Ireland, where he had summoned a parliament, 
and not only procured from them a supply of money, 
but a declaration that they were ready to aid his 
majesty with their lives and fortunes in all eventu- 
alities. The earl, it was rumored, had obtained 
written, incontestable proofs of the collusive ‘‘ trea- 
son’’ of the Scotch and English leaders, and meant 
in a few days to make efficient use of them. On the 
11th of November, the day on which he was ex- 
pected to open his charge, the House of Commons 
was observed to be sitting with closed doors. Four 
hours the House remained in secret conclave, then 
the doors were suddenly thrown open, and forth 
issued the Commons of England, nearly four hun- 
dred in number, headed by Pym, with their great 
weapon of impeachment boldly drawn, and flashing 
in their front. ‘The Commons of England,” 
pealed forth the firm, sonorous voice of Pym, ‘* im- 
og Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, of 

igh treason!’ The astonished peers could not, 
after the recent examples of Bacon and Middlesex, 
refuse or delay to entertain the accusation ; and my 
Lord Strafford, ignorant of what had passed, was 
suddenly arrested as he walked gravely into the 
House with his hands full of official papers, and 
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immediately hurried off in custody to the Tower. 
His carriage was not in attendance, and he would 
have waited for it. ‘* You must go in mine,” said 
Maxwell, the usher. There was no help for it, and 
the so lately haughty lord passed forth—‘‘ no man,” 
says Baillie, ‘‘ capping to him, before whom that 
morning the greatest in England would have stood 
discovered.”” This blow for a time paralyzed the 
court. Mr. Secretary Windebanke and the Lord- 
Keeper Finch fled at once—one to France, and the 
other to Holland. Archbishop Laud was next im- 
peached. His grace began explaining, protesting. 
‘* Order! order !’? exclaimed Lord Say and others. 
No defence could be permitted at that stage of the 
proceedings. His grace must to prison, and ulti- 
mately to the Tower—next, unhappy old man, to 
Tower-Hill! The sheriffs, who had executed the 
writs of ship-money and other vexatious exactions, 
were passed over in this retributive visitation ; not 
so the judges who, through corruption or cowardice, 
had pronounced manifestly false judgments. They 
were subjected to the full penalty of their misdeeds. 
Sir Robert Berkeley, one of the most forward of 
them, was dragged from his seat in the King’s 
Bench to prison, and the others were obliged to 
find heavy bail to answer the charges to be brought 
against them. The Commons soon afterwards de- 
clared their sittings permanent, and the revolution 
might be said to have fairly begun. One significant 
circumstance occurred early in the spring of this 
year, 1641—a large number of long, heavy swords, 
marked in the hilt with the letters O. C., arrived at 
St. Ives, and were distributed as ordered. 

The Earl of Strafford was convicted, and the 
king, with great pain and reluctance, gave his 
formal assent tothe bill of attainder, which sent the 
ablest, the most devoted, and the most unscrupulous 
of his friends and servants to the seaffold—partly, it 
appears, induced to do so by a romantically-gener- 
ous letter from the prisoner, absolving him from his 
promise to save his, the Earl of Strafford’s, life, and 
requesting that no thought or care for the attainted 
victim should be permitted to interfere with the 
chances of reconciliation between the king and his 
people! That the earl never for a moment believed 
the monarch he had unhesitatingly served would 
take him at his word, is manifest from his indignant 
and reproachful exclamation when the news of the 
king’s assent was brought to him—*‘ Put not your 
trust in princes nor in the sons of men, for in them 
there is no salvation.’””> The unfortunate earl, a 
man, perhaps, as much sinned against as sinning, 
soon recovered his usual sad equanimity. He died 
calmly, almost heroically. Nothing in his life, it 
may with perfect truth be said, became him like 
the leaving it.* Pym’s vindictive threat was 
fulfilled. 

There is not much else of importance to be noted 
till the beginning of January, 1642, when the attor- 
ney-general preferred a criminal information before 
the Lords against Lord Kimbolton and five mem- 
bers of the House of Commons—Hampden, Pym, 
Haselrig, Halden, and Stroud—and warmly re- 
quested their lordships would order their immediate 
arrest. The peers, all aghast, hesitated—knew not 
what to do; they would, however, search for pre- 

* The eloquent passage in Lord Strafford's defe=ce, 
wherein he alludes to his children as pledges left him by 
a saint in heaven, is familiar to most readers. Unhappily 
there is little reason to doubt that the wife so affectionately 
alluded to died of a blow on the breast, inflicted when she 
was in an advanced stage of pregnancy, by the noble lord 


in a moment of strong irritation—very bitterly repented 
of, there can be no doubt. 








cedents, and report thereon. The next day the 
king, having, we suppose, no faith in precedents, 
went personally to the House of Commons, accom- 

ied by a large number of feather-headed swash- 
acral all of them armed, and many, it is said, 
intoxicated, to demand the five members. His 
majesty entered the house, but the birds were flown ; 
they had taken refuge in the city. The king seated 
himself in the speaker’s chair—endeavored to as- 
sume an air of ease and dignity—excused himself— 
protested, as usual, his excellent intentions—and 
went away amidst ominous murmurs of “ Privilege! 
privilege!’? Four days afterwards the five mem- 
bers returned to the House by water, escorted by 
the civic authorities and two thousand armed sea- 
men. Four thousand horsemen came up from 
Buckinghamshire to receive and greet their repre- 
sentative, and it was evident to the dullest eyes that 
the decision of the question had passed from the men 
of the gown to the men of the sword. The king 
retired, first to Hampden Court, next to York, and 
finally set up his standard at Nottingham—as nearly 
as may be the centre of the kingdom—on the 16th 
of August, 1642. To your tents, O Israel! 

The commissions of array were not yet issued ; 
the parliamentary commander-in-chief, the Earl of 
Essex, had not received authority to levy forces 
and do battle, in the legal jargon of the time, for 
the king and parliament, when Cromwell was at 
work down there at St. Ives and Huntingdon, 
getting his long-since morally-disciplined troopers 
into something like order and practical soldiership. 
The friends, neighbors, with whom he had so long 
held spiritual communion, eagerly enrolled them- 
selves to fight what they deemed the ‘ battle of 
the Lord” under his guidance. They formed the 
nucleus of the world-famous Ironsides, so called 
from the long, heavy swords they wore ; and their 
leader was indefatigable in his exertions to train 
them for efficient and decisive service. Incessant- 
ly active also was that leader in other matters 
besides drilling. He promptly stopped the plate 
of the Cambridge university from being sent off to 
be melted down for the king’s use, then waited 
upon his uncle, Sir Oliver, a stanch royalist, 
accompanied by a few troopers—craved his bless- 
ing, would by no means be covered in his presence, 
but at the same time respectfully and positively 
insisted that Sir Oliver’s plate must be delivered 
up, as security merely, that it might not be misap- 
propriated—naught else! At Lowestoffe in Suf- 
folk, where a considerable amount of arms and 
stores had been collected, a meeting of persons of 
influence and distinction, partisans of the king, was 
held to devise plans for his majesty’s sustainment. 
Thirty-two gentlemen attended, and so did Crom- 
well with a sufficient number of his half-drilled 
troopers, and carried the meeting unanimously off, 
not furgetting the stores and weapons. This was 
esteemed a great piece of service by men who could 
appreciate its value. The next act of this terrible 
farmer was to seize the stately person of Sir 
Thomas Coningsby, high sheriff of Herts, who, one 
market-day, at St. Albans, was reading to the 
shouting populace a proclamation of the king, 
which declared the Earl of Essex, the parliamen- 
tary general, and all who should aid or abet him, 
to be traitors. Six of Cromwell's troopers first 
dived into the mob after the high sheriff, but were 
repulsed ; then twenty, and Sir Thomas was ef- 
fectually secured, proclamation and all, and trundled 
up to London. Cromwell was rewarded for these 
services by the commission of a colonel of cavalry, 
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and the independent command of a thousand horse, 
which he was to raise, arm, and train, as speedily 
as possible. He set to work at once, and with a 
will. Night and day he drilled and exercised his 
stalwart yeomen, nearly all freeholders or the sons 
of freeholders—preaching, exhorting, instructing, 
with tameless activity and zeal, and fully deter- 
mined to undertake no work of importance till his 
men sat in their saddles as if they grew there, and 
handled their long, heavy swords as freely as if 
they had been willow-wands. Whilst the future 
Lord Protector is thus engaged, let us glance at 
what was going on elsewhere. 

Every county, city, village, and hamlet of Eng- 
Jand resounded with the din of warlike preparation. 
The queen, Henrietta of France, was sped to 
Holland to pawn the crown jewels for arms and 
ammunition. The great mass of the nobility, 
gentry, and populace, except that of London, were 
gathering, or preparing to gather, round the king. 
The burgess class and the yeomanry, especially-of, 
the south, west, and midland counties, were arming 
for the parliament. In London, four thousand men 
enlisted in one day. Hampden was down in Buek- 
inghamshire at the first signal, and soon got 
together two thousand men, dressed in green coats, 
and waved over by smart flags, on which their 
leader’s motto, Vestigia nulla retrorsum, was gayly 
blazoned. The Earl of Essex, Sir Willian Wal- 
ler, the Earl of Manchester, (Lord Kimbolton,) 
held chief commands in the parliamentary army. 
Hampden served as colonel in the forces under the 
Earl of Essex. Neither of the parliamentary gen- 
erals were possessed of military talent, though 
individually as brave as most men. The opposing 
armies first met, it is well known, at Edge Hill, 
and fought an indecisive battle there. The king’s 
nephew, Prince Rupert—or Prince Robber, as he 
was popularly called, from his inveterate propensi- 
ty, as soon as he had overthrown the forces opposed 
to him, to go scampering off in search of the bag- 
gage—was met, pursuing his favorite object, at 
Keyning, three miles from the field of battle, by 
Hampden, at the head of his green-coats, and 
Grantham’s regiment, and sent quickly to the right 
about. Hampden, however, it seems, could not 
follow. It is unnecessary to enumerate the march- 
ings and countermarchings of Essex, Waller, 
Rupert, Newcastle, and others. Their victories, 
when they gained any, were indecisive. Neither 
the fate of Charles nor that of England lay with 
them. 

At last Cromwell had got his thousand troopers 
ready. They were disciplined to perfection, and 
every man of them was brimming over with enthu- 
siasm for ‘‘ the good old cause.’? One more test 
applied to ascertain if there were perchance any 
cravens amongst them, and then for action. He 
posted, Heath tells us, a number of trusty men in 
ambush, who, as his soldiers trotted by at exercise, 
were to suddenly burst forth upon them with blare 
of trumpet and war shoutings. It fell out as 
Cromwell desired ; and his keen eye marked about 
twenty men affected by panic. Men liable to panic 
were not fit soldiers for him; and having called 
them together, he mildly pointed out that, willing 
and zealous as they might be, they were not fitting 
instruments for the required service, and they 
would not, therefore, he trusted, object to transfer 
their horses and accoutrements—their own proper- 
ty, be it remembered—to men more capable of 
fighting the battle of the Lord. They acquiesced 
with as good a grace as, under the circumstances, 
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was possible; and now, all being ready, the men 
drawn up in iron array, and awaiting the signal for 
departure, Cromwell, in order that there might be 
no misunderstanding upon essential points, thus 
addressed them :—He would not, he said, seek to 
rplex them as others did, about fighting for the 
ing and parliament. He was a plain man like 
themselves, and did not understand such subtleties. 
It was for parliament alone, for the liberties of the 
land, for the establishment of God’s righteous rule 
on earth, that they were about to fight. For him- 
self, he declared that if he met King Charles, he 
would as soon discharge his pistol upon him as 
upon any private man; and any soldier present 
who was troubled with a conscience that might not 
let him do the like, he would advise to retire at 
once from the ranks. A fierce shout from the 
Tronsides was the expected and welcome answer; 
the trumpet sounded, and away went the first levy 
of that astonishing cavalry, the most decisive 
soldiers the world has perhaps ever seen—men who 
never hesitated before any odds however great, or 
any enterprise however perilous, and with whom 
the day of battle was invariably that of victory. 

On they swept through Lincolnshire, overawing, 
disarming malignants as they passed. Stanford 
and Burleigh House were taken, and they at length 
came up, near Grantham, with young General 
Cavendish, in our histories said to be son of the 
Marquis of Newcastle, but in reality his cousin 
only, and second son to the Earl of Devonshire. 
Cavendish was at the head of a large body of 
cavalry, ‘* 21 colors of horse and 4 of dragoons’’— 
rather more than double the number commanded 
by Cromwell. He had been despatched to secure 
Lincolnshire for the king. After some slight 
skirmishing, Cromwell gave the order to charge ; 
and the Ironsides, commencing with ‘‘a pretty 


round trot,’’ burst furiously upon the Royalists, 
and overthrew them with prodigious slaughter. 
Many prisoners, colors, horses, and arms, were the 


result of the action. ‘I believe,’’ says Cromwell 
in his letter, ‘‘ I believe some of our soldiers slew 
two or three men apiece.” 

Cromwell's next considerable exploit—for the 
sleepless man rested not by day, and scarcely, it 
should seem, by night, and numerous services, 
small, singly considered, but of immense general 
result, must be omitted from this brief summary— 
was the relief of Gainsborough, unprovided against 
the attack of Newcastle’s army, who, having beaten 
Fairfax at Atherton Moor, was advancing against 
it. When Cromwell’s cavalry arrived in sight of 
Gainsborough, they found they had been anticipated 
by the advanced division of Newcastle’s army, 
which, ir thrice the numbers of the Ironsides, were 
drawn up upon an eminence commanding the town, 
and the only means of approaching which was 
through a narrow gap ina high, impassable fence. 
Cromwell did not pause a second. Regardless of 
a plunging fire of artillery, he passed his men 
through the gap, drew them up section by section, 
and then charged at their head up the hill upon the 
opposing force, pushed them fiercely over the ridge, 
and pursuing them into a bog, slew them without 
mercy! Young Cavendish was slain—* killed,” 
says Cromwell’s letter, ‘‘ by a thrust under the 
short ribs by my captain-lieutenant.”? Gains- 
borough was provisioned with powder and other 
stores, and then it behoved Cromwell to retire, for 
the main body of Newcastle’s victorious army was 
coming swiftly on. The Ironsides retreated slow- 
ly, disdainfully, before that overwhelming force, 
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halting occasionally in defiance, and to pour forth, 
in unwavering chorus, a verse of a psalm, and then 
again slowly, leisurely retiring. Newcastle, it ap- 
pears, thought it better to let them go quietly—was 
very glad, indeed, that they did go, slowly as it 
might be. This exploit not only flashed the name 
of Cromwell vividly before the eyes of the nation, 
but procured the victorious colonel a distinguished 
associate ; Ireton, once a B. A. of Oxford, and at 
the breaking out of the war an embryo barrister, 
eating his terms in the Middle Temple, but now a 
captain in Thornhaugh’s regiment, ‘‘ was so 
charmed,’’ Mrs. Hutchinson says, ‘‘ with Colonel 
Cromwell’s conduct in the Gainsborough affair, 
that he immediately exchanged into the Ironsides, 
and two or three years afterwards married Bridget, 
Cromwell’s eldest daughter.’’ Ireton, a valiant 
and sagacious soldier, saw at a glance where the 
true hope of the revolution Jay, and very wisely 
associated himself with the rising fortunes of the 
farmer of St. Ives. 

The successes of Cromwell were gratefully 
recognized by the parliament, and he was em- 
powered to increase his cavalry to three thousand 
men, or as many more as he could contrive to 
mount and discipline—a permission of which he 
actively availed himself. Recruits, attracted by 
the commander’s growing fame, were numerous ; 
but none but God-fearing men, and of them onl 
the strong-limbed and bold-hearted, were accepted. 
The drilling of these men, as heretofore, was in- 
cessant. Cromwell prayed with them, exhorted 
them, showed them especially how a cavalry sol- 
dier should always have his horse well fed and in 
good condition, himself a secure seat, his sword 
sharp-edged and freely-handled, his powder always 
ary, his trust in God perfect and unchangeable. 

he campaign of 1643 was disastrous to the par- 
liamentary armies, and one death-note especially, 
which rang through the heart of the nation in June 
of that year, awakened emotions of the deepest 
sympathy and grief. Hampden had fallen !—had 
perished, too, in consequence of the sluggish in- 
capacity of the Earl of Essex. It happened thus- 
wise :—After the fall of Reading in Berkshire, so 
loose a discipline was maintained by Essex, and so 
uncareful a watch was kept on the enemy’s move- 
ments, that Prince Rupert, in a marauding expedi- 
tion from Oxford, surprised two regiments at Port- 
combe and Chinnor, and slew them almost to a 
man. Colonel Hampden was indignant, for some 
time before he had remonstrated against the exposed 
position of the troops. A few days after this dis- 
aster, news was brought him that Rupert had at- 
tacked a detachment posted at Wallingford. First 
despatching a hasty message to the Earl of Essex 
to occupy Chiselhampton Bridge, which would 
have effectually intercepted the prince’s retreat, 
Hampden threw himself on horseback, and hast- 
ened, at the head of Captain Sheffield’s horse, to 
engage Rupert till a sufficient force could be col- 
lected to bar his return to Oxford. Hampden en- 
countered the prince at Chalgrove, and in the une- 
qual fight which ensued was struck by two carbine 
balls, mortally ; and Rupert ultimately got safely 
back to his quarters unmolested by the parliamen- 
tary general. Hampden withdrew slowly from the 
fight, with bridle ungrasped and loose, and his 
arms dropped nervelessly upon his horse’s neck. 
It is said that he was seen to turn for a moment 
wistfully towards the house of his father-in-law, 
Sir Richard Symeon, visible from Chalgrove, from 
whence in his youth he had borne his first wife, 
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Elizabeth, as if he would fain die there; but Ru- 

rt’s troopers ranging between him and the desired 

aven forbade the attempt. Very slowly, and in 

reat agony, he continued on his way towards 
onli reached at last the house of one Ezekiel 
Browne, and was there assisted off his horse, and 
carried to his deathbed. Several days of extreme 
anguish were patiently endured, and then, with the 
words ‘*O Lord, save my country! O Lord, be 
merciful to”—— trembling from his choked and 
fainting voice, the noble spirit fled, which, if per- 
mitted to remain a few years more on earth, might 
have saved the Commonwealth from perishing by 
its own excesses, and converted the brute victory 
of the sword into a moral and lasting triumph of 
justice, moderation, and peace. He was buried 
amid the Chiltern woods with military funereal 
honors ; his sorrowing soldiers followed with re- 
versed arms and craped banners; the melancholy 
strains of the forty-third psalm mingled and alter- 
nated with the lonely ol of the trumpet and the 
muttered rolling of the muffled drums, and all felt, 
as they left him to the hallowed slumber of the good 
and brave, 


———- Who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest, 


that a true hero had departed—that a great light 
had been extinguished ! 

The news of his great kinsman’s death found 
Cromwell still busy with the organization of his 
new levies, and he must have felt on hearing it— 
knowing, as no man better than he did, the military 
incapacity and half-heartedness in the cause of the 
chief parliamentary generals—that a greater bur- 
then, a still heavier responsibility than ever, had 
devolved upon himself—upon him upon whose skill 
and vigor he well knew the country now entirely 
depended for bringing the terrible conflict in which 
it was engaged to a successful issue. Is it not also 
very probable that amidst the natural regret excited 
by the sudden taking away of an intimate friend 
and wise counsellor, a feeling of something like 
relief, as from the removal of a restraint, would 
sweep through his mind *—for it can scarcely be 
doubted that by this time there mingled with his 
earnest enthusiasm for the civil and religious liber- 
ties of his country, and the aspirations of his 
thoroughly-sincere, if fanatical piety, evil sugges- 
tions, pointing towards personal eminence, and un- 
challenged supremacy and command. 

In the fall of the year, the Earl of Manchester 
was ordered to join Cromwell with about 7000 
infantry, and Sir Thomas Fairfax’s horse. The 
junction was effected on the 9th of October, and on 
the 11th the earl, urged into activity by the restless 
zeal of Cromwell, commenced the campaign. On 
the 12th, Sir John Henderson, at the head of a 
considerable body of troops, intercepted Fairfax 
and Cromweil’s march at Waisby Field, near Horn- 
castle. Slow-moving Manchester was several 
hours behind with the infantry, and the royal 
troops greatly outnumbered Cromwell's force. It 
is said that both he and Fairfax hesitated for a mo- 
ment, for Henderson was an experienced leader, 
and his troops tried soldiers. The keen eye of 
Cromwell glanced eagerly along the serried ranks 
of his troopers: there was no hesitation there, and 
his own vanished in an instant! The words 
‘* Peace and Hope’’ were passed alang the line, 
the triumphant psalm pealed forth, and as its 
last accents died on the ear, the swords of the 
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Cromwell, as he galloped along their front, bade 
them charge home, “‘ in the name of the most High 
God !”"—the trumpet rang forth its signal-peal, and 
away they went, a destroying whirlwind! A close 
volley, fired in their very faces, did not for an instant 
check their speed ; they closed upon the astonished 
Royalists, and resistance soon became as hopeless 
as it was desperate. Cromwell’s horse was killed, 
and he himself wounded, it was said by Sir Ingram 
Hopton ; luckily he caught the “ sorry horse’’ of a 
slain soldier, and was again in the mélée, massacre 
rather, for Henderson’s troops gave way in utter 
confusion and hopeless rout; pursued with terrible 
slaughter for upwards of six miles. Those who 
escaped did not, it was said, cease their headlong 
flight till they had reached the gates of Lincoln. 
The epithet of ‘* Slash Lane”’ still marks the local- 
ity or neighborhood of this murderous fight. Many 
prisoners, stores, and other trophies rewarded the 
victors, who at last, turning from the pursuit, 
wiped their red swords, dripping with brothérs’ 
blood, on their horses’ manes, sheathed them, and 
again uplifted the triumphant psalm to the God of 
mercy and compassion! So nearly allied some- 
times is fanaticism with impiety. 

This success threw a gleam of triumph over the 
otherwise unfortunate campaign, and taught Charles 
that his absolute crown was yet to win. ‘‘ I would,” 
exclaimed the king, when he heard of Henderson’s 
defeat—* I would that some one would do me the 
good service of bringing me this Cromwell, alive 
or dead.”” Bring him Cromwell! They could as 
easily have brought him the Tower of London or 
the Peak of Derbyshire! Soon after this combat 
the Earl of Manchester persisted, after the fashion 
of those times, in going into winter quarters, and 
Cromwell was ‘compelled to acquiesce. He was 
soon, however, busy in the Isle of Ely and other 
places in various modes preparing for the next 
campaign. 

Early in the following year the arrangements of 
Vane with the Scottish leaders bore fruit. Twent 
thousand troops of that nation, chiefly veteran sol- 
diers, under the command of Lord Loudon and 
General Leslie, entered England in aid of the par- 
liamentary cause. As far, however, as numbers 
were concerned, this timely reinforcement was 
counterbalanced by the arrival of numerous de- 
tachments of the Irish army to the assistance of the 
king, the troubles in that country having been ap- 
peased. Indeed, Ireland remained devoted to Charles 
throughout the struggle; it was his great recruit- 
ing field; and this accounts for, though it in 
nothing excuses, the revengeful animosity after- 
wards displayed by Cromwell and others towards 
that country. One of the Irish detachments, con- 
sisting of about 3000 men, under the command of 
Lord Byron, laid siege to Nantwich. They were 
attacked by Fairfax, and utterly routed. Monk, 
afterwards Duke of Albemarle, was amongst the 
prisoners. After a short confinement as a prisoner 
of war, he purchased his liberty by abandoning the 
king’s service, and obtained, as the price of his de- 
sertion, a commission in the army of the parlia- 
ment. This is believed to have been Monk’s first 
treason. 

The main body of the Scottish army laid siege 
to York, numerously garrisoned by the forces 
under the Marquis of Newcastle. They were soon 
joined by the admirably-disciplined soldiers, in 





Ironsides flashed in the sun, the piercing tones of 'Cromwell, and the siege was pushed with vigor, 


number about 14,000, under the command of Man- 
chester and Cromwell, now Lieutenant-general 
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The armies of Essex and Waller were at this time 
marching and countermarching in the vicinity of 
Oxford and Worcester, marking time with that 
of the king, who in this playing-at-soldiers’ game 
seems to have possessed considerable talent. At 
all events he puzzled and out-bothered the parlia- 
mentary generals; and Essex, tired of the exercise, 
went off with his forces to the west, leaving Waller 
to try conclusions with his majesty as he best 
might alone, and Waller got of course very rough- 
ly handled. But before this happened, the king 
had sent off a pressing order to Prince Rupert, who 
was successfully engaged in Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, where he had been powerfully reinforced 
from Ireland, to hasten to the relief of York, and, 
in conjunction with Newcastle, attack and disperse 
the English and Scottish forces. Rupert obeyed, 
and at his approach the siege of York was raised, 
and the investing army—much to the disgust of 
Cromwell and Fairfax, who, it is said, vainly 
opposed Loudon and Manchester—instead of fight- 
ing, retreated. Prince Rupert, with his character- 
istic impetuosity, determined, spite of the remon- 
strances of Newcastle, to pursue the retiring 





forces, and compel them to an action. It was 
necessary, he said, ‘* to disperse—annihilate’’ those 
audacious rebels. Newcastle had seen at Gains- | 
borough some of the troops whom the prince had | 
determined to ‘‘ disperse and annihilate,’ and he | 
smiled derisively. Stung, however, by an implied | 
taunt on his personal courage, he gave way to | 
Rupert's counsels, and the combined Royalists 
marched in pursuit of the Scotch and English 
forces. They soon overtook them, drawn up in 
grim array on Marston Moor, in a position excel- 
lent as a defensive one, but not suitable for attack. 
Along the front of the parliamentarians ran a deep, 
wide drain ; their left, where Cromwell commanded, 


was protected, and at the same time held back, by 
an extensive tract of broken and difficult ground. 


The right was free and clear. Rupert hesitated to 
attack men so strongly posted, and the two armies, 
together, perhaps about 60,000 men, stood gazing 
at each other till a quarter past seven o’clock in 
the evening of the 4th of July, 1644. Cromwell 
could remain inactive no longer, and, with a brief, | 
passionate address to his Ironsides, he went off to | 
make a circuit on the left, in order to fall upon the | 
flank of the ‘‘ dissolute Goring.”” Manchester and | 
Loudon, seeing this, advanced their infantry, and 
the battle on the right commenced at the same time. 
The fight in the centre was terrific; the infantry 
and cavalry of Newcastle and Goring sweeping the 
men as they emerged from the drain they were 
compelled to pass with fiery destruction. Accounts 
vary with respect to this attack of the main body 
of the Scotch and English infantry. Some writers 
assert that the parliamentary troops were, after 
prodigious effurts, thrown into irretrievable confu- 
sion, and that Manchester, Loudon, Fairfax, and 
others, abandoned, or were about to abandon, the 
field. Others say that the fight in the centre was 
obstinately and equally disputed. It is, however, 
quite certain that the right, where Fairfax com- 
manded, was broken through, defeated, and dis- 
persed. It was more than half-past eight o'clock 
when the dark squadrons of the Toenetien, having 
at last extricated themselves from the broken and 
tangled ground, were seen charging upon Newcas- 
tle’s flank. In brief space the aspect of affairs 
changed, and the royalist infantry were either dis- 

rsed or slain. But the victory was not yet won. 

‘here was Rupert’s triumphant cavalry returned 
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from victorious pursuit, and far more numerous 
than Cromwell’s horsemen, to encounter. The 
ranks of the Ironsides, slightly disordered by vic- 
tory, closed sternly up at the call of their chief, and 
again his piercing tones, echoed by thousands of 
voices, rang along the line—‘* The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon !”—and Prince Rupert was 
literally swept from the field, with frightful car- 
nage. Cromwell, in his letter to the speaker of 
the Commons, dated July 5, 1644, says—‘‘ God 
made them as stubble to our swords ;’’ and of the 
large army the prince brought into the field, Oliver, 
though he was too hurried at that moment to give 
the particulars, is of opinion ** that Rupert has not 
more than 4000 men remaining with him.’’ It 
was ten o’clock before the battle and pursuit had 
ended, and the summer moon, as she arose, threw 
her pale, melancholy light upon the white death- 
faces of 5000 Scotch and Englishmen, slain there 
by kindred hands ! 

The Scotch and English forces soon separated, 
the former remaining in the north, whilst Manches- 
ter and Cromwell turned to encounter the king, 
who was strongly posted at Newbury. The left 
of the royalist forces was protected by the castle of 
Dennington, and the centre and right were held by 
numerous troops, masked and shielded from attack 
by the nature of the ground, and the numerous 
buildings by which it was dotted. An attack was, 
however, determined on, and that on the left, by 
Cromwell, was thoroughly successful. Spite of 
an obstinate resistance, supported by the fire of the 
castle, the king’s position was forced, and the 
royalist troops driven into the town. Manchester’s 
attack on the right failed, and it was a drawn bat- 
tle. The king, however, finding that, from the 
success of the Canidae, his position was no longer 
tenable, withdrew silently in the night. The 
sleepless vigilance of Cromwell detected this move- 
ment, and, hurrying to Manchester’s tent, he urged 
him to throw himself at once upon the king’s flank. 
The earl refused. ‘* A forward movement of the 
horse then?’ ‘*No.”? The commander-in-chief 
would not permit it, and in gloomy discontent Oliver 
returned to his quarters, not, we may be sure, to 
sleep. What was perhaps worse, Manchester re- 
fused to assault the castle of Dennington ; and the 
king, reinforced by Prince Rupert, returned in a 
little more than a week, and carried off the heavy 
guns and stores he had left in that fortress, in the 
face of the parliamentary troops. 


What was to be done? must have been the inces- 
sant self-questioning of Cromwell. Waller had 
been beaten all to pieces at Devizes; Essex had 
got cooped up in Cornwall, and though his cavalry, 
bursting through the royalist lines, had escaped, 
the infantry had surrendered, and the earl had nar- 
rowly saved himself from capture in a fishing-boat, 
which had landed him at Plymouth ; and now this 
Earl of Manchester was refusing to fight, or to 
allow others to do so! A sad termination this to 
a campaign that had witnessed Marston Moor! 
Oliver’s mind was soon made up. He was off to 
London, and was immediately in close conference 
with Sir Harry Vane. The result of their counsels 
was the proposition to the Commons of what was 
called the ‘* Self-Denying Ordinance,’ which en- 
acted that no member of either House should be 
competent to hold any civil or military commission. 
The proposal had all the gloss of high-flying patri- 
otism ; and it apparently aimed at Cromwell him- 
self as member for Cambridge, as well as the 
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military earls. After much opposition in both 
Houses, the ordinance passed, and the noble com- 
manders were in consequence deprived of their 
commissions and authority—a measure which, 
perhaps, could not have been effected in any other 
manner. The army generally was also remodelled 
—weeded of all whom the party of ‘* Independents”’ 
deemed untrustworthy or faint-hearted. The king 
appears to have been much pleased with the new 
arrangements that were going on in the army of 
his foes. The new commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, although as brave as steel, was a general 
of slight capacity ; and the royal forces had never 
been so numerous, so completely equipped, or in 
higher spirits. His majesty opened the campaign 
of 1645 by taking Leicester, garrisoned by 1500 
men; and he wrote to the queen, on whom he 
appears to have literally doted, ‘‘ that his affairs 
were never in so hopeful a way.”’ The dreaded 
Cromwell was no longer in his path, and the crown 
appeared once more within his reach. He little 
knew the men with whom he had to cope. If he 
could have perused the resolutions of the Commons 
‘* permitting Sir Thomas Fairfax to confer the 
command of the horse upon Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell as long as the a should be pleased 
to dispense with that honorable member’s services,” 
it might have enlightened him as to the fatal sig- 
nificance of the recent changes. The welcome 
resolution was instantly communicated to Fairfax, 
and he the same day wrote to Cromwell, soliciting 
his immediate presence with the army, menaced by 
the king with an overpowering force. The letter 
reached Cromwell on the 9th of June, and on the 
llth he had joined Fairfax at Northampton with 
1000 chosen horse. ‘* Well! where was the king 
—the king’s army?’’ Fairfax did not quite know— 
Cromwell 


but certaiuly in the neighborhood. 
suggested that this material point should be ascer- 


tained at once. Fairfax acquiesced, and Ireton, 
taking a few colors of horse with him, drove in one 
or two of the king’s outposts ; and from the prison- 
ers he brought in, it was ascertained that Charles 
was posted in strong and splendid array a few miles 
distant on a rising ground, not far from Harborough, 
or Haverbrowe, as it was then called. Cromwell 
at once decided for battle—decisive, thorough battle, 
on the nextday. Fairfax agreed, and the generals, 
with Ireton, immediately surveyed the ground in 
the neighborhood, and selected a fallow-field about 
a mile and a half in width, about half way between 
Harborough and Naseby, as an eligible spot where- 
on to intereept and encounter the king’s numerous 
and formidable forces. There, accordingly, the par- 
Jiamentary army drew up at sunrise the following 
morning. Cromwell was on the right with his 
Tronsides ; Fairfax and Skippon commanded the in- 
fantry in the centre; and Ireton, with a strong body 
of horse, was posted on the left. ‘They lay there 
motionless for several hours, singing psalms at 
intervals—their swords thoroughly sharp, their 
powder perfectly dry, and their confidence in the 
triumph of the righteous cause unbounded. 
Charles, yielding to Rupert’s impatience, ad- 
vanced to battle. ‘The main body of the king’s in- 
fantry, more than 15,000 men, was commanded by 
Lord Ashley ; and Rupert on the right, Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale on the left, headed his fine and 
numerous cavalry. The king’s life-guards, Prince 
Rupert's regiment, and the royal horse-guards, 
formed the reserve, commanded by the king in per- 
son. Rupert’s impetuous charge on the king’s 
right, spite of Ireton’s fierce and valiant resistance, 
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was completely successful. Ireton himself was 
wounded, and taken prisoner, but rescued during 
the subsequent rout. Rupert, as usual, went off in 
search of the baggage, from which, however, he 
was driven back by a few smart discharges of the 
strongly-posted baggage-guard. The fight in the 
centre was bloody and obstinate. Fairfax and 
Skippon, forgetting, in the growing confusion and 
thickening danger of defeat, their position as gen- 
erals, fought desperately in the ranks. Spite, 
however, of their frenzied efforts, their troops were 
manifestly giving way befure the terrible odds op- 
posed to them, when decisive help came as ever 
from that astonishing farmer of St. Ives. He had 
pushed Langdale completely off the field, and 
leaving one or two squadrons to hinder him from 
rallying, now wheeled with the mass of his Iron- 
sides full upon the flank of the almost victorious 
royal centre. The shock was decisive ; the king’s 
infantry gave way at once, and the reserve shared 
the same fate; one regiment, more obstinate than 
the rest, was destroyed almost toa man. Rupert 
returned to the field; but his exhortations, aided 
by the prayers and commands of the king, failed to 
induce his cavalry to encounter that of Cromwell. 
They had made acquaintance with those gentlemen 
at Marston Moor, and nothing could induce them to 
renew it. They fled, and with them the last hope 
of King Charles. The victory was thoroughly 
decisive. 8000 prisoners, a hundred colors, the 
royal standard, the king’s carriage and his cabinet 
of letters—sad but incontestable evidence of his 
majesty’s utter want of sincerity—remained in the 
hands of the victors ; and all effectual resistance on 
the part of the Royalists was over. ‘* Honest 
men,” said Cromwell, writing from the field to 
the speaker of the Commons—‘ honest men 
served you faithfully and well. Sir, they are 
trusty. I beseech you, in the name of God, not to 
disturb them.’? They were not disturbed; and 
Cromwell, sometimes with Fairfax, but more fre- 
quently alone, swept like a destroying tempest 
through the land. ‘Taunton, besieged by the “ dis- 
solute” Goring, and defended by Blake, afterwards 
the great admiral, was relieved. Leicester had 
been instantly retaken. Bristol, into which Ru- 
pert had thrown himself, surrendered upon terms 
after one assault. Devizes, Cromwell carried by 
storm. Berkely Castle and Winchester surrendered 
to him. Basing House, held by the Marquis of 
Winchester, and in those days esteemed almost 
impregnable, was carried by assault. ‘Sir, I 
thank God,’’ wrote Oliver on the 14th October, 
1645—‘* I thank God I can give you a good ac- 
count of Basing.”” Sweeping westward, he over- 
threw Lord Wentworth at Bovey Tray almost 
without an effort, capturing 500 prisoners and six 
standards. Lord Hopton he routed at Torrington. 
The last English force in the field for the king was 
about 3000 cavalry, commanded by Sir Jacob 
Astley. These were overthrown, and Sir Jacob 
himself made prisoner. ‘‘ Your work is done,”’ 
said the baronet to his captors, “ unless, indeed, 
you choose to fall out and fight among your- 
selves.’’ 

Cromwell was now approaching Oxford, where 
the king had sought refuge. His majesty could 
not but perceive that he had lost the game. The 
defeat of Montrose at Philiphaugh had quenched 
the hopes raised by the meteor successes of that 
remarkable man in Scotland, and by the advice of 
Montreuil, the French envoy, the king Jeft Oxford, 
disguised as a groom following his master, Ash- 
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burnham, and surrendered himself to the Scottish 
forces at Kelham. We have no space for any de- 
tails of the complicated negotiations which ensued 
—of the deceptive, and, for himself, fatal game 
which Charles attempted to play, not only when 
with the Scots, but for nearly three years after- 
wards, persisting to the last as he did in his efforts 
to deceive and play off one party against another. 
The English parliament at length claimed the 
custody of the king, and the Scottish generals re- 
luctantly surrendered him for, it has been said, a 
sum of money—£200,000. This statement is not 
borne out by the facts; for the whole of the 
£200,000 was voted, as appears by the Commons’ 
Journals, on the 2ist, 27th August, and Ist of 
September, though the final settlement of the vote 
did not take place till the 8th of December, being 
arrears of pay due under contract to the Scottish 
army ; and it was not till after the last date (De- 
cember the 8th) that negotiations for the surrender 
of the king commenced. Whether, however, the 
Se gere would have actually paid them if they 
vad persisted in retaining Charles, is another 
matter. Neither is it needful to dwell upon the 
seizure of the royal person by Colonel Joyce, his 
subsequent escape from Hampton Court, recapture 
by Colonel Hammond, and confinement in the Isle 
of Wight. ‘The catastrophe, a sad and melancholy 
one however viewed, it was evident, in the begin- 
ning of 1648, would not be long delayed. Events 
were occurring which convinced the victorious 
chiefs of the army and parliament that some de- 
cisive step ought to be taken without delay, and 
showed Cromwell, who had been received in Lon- 
don with extraordinary honors, and had had a pen- 
sion of £2500 per annum settled on him, that his 
work was as yet but half performed. 


Captivity and misfortune, especially of falien 
reatness, appeal strongly to the sympathies and 
imaginations of mankind, and thousands of persons 
who had strenuously resisted Charles the despot, 
were moved with compassion for Charles the hum- 


ble captive. An insurrection in his favor, headed 
by Colonel Poyer, broke out in Wales; the Eng- 
lish fleet, consisting of six ships of war fully 
equipped, mutinied, and sailed for Helvoetsluys, to 
= themselves under the command of the young 

uke of York; and, worse than all, the Scotch 
government, having secretly concluded a treaty 
with the king to restore him upon conditions, for 
the due performance of which they were to hold 
certain of the English northern towns, sent an 
army across the Tweed, under the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, a nobleman who does not appear to have pos- 
sessed one quality fitting him for such a command. 
The Scottish army, reckoning the four thousand 
cavaliers under Langdale that were with them, did 
not exceed two or three-and-twenty thousand men 
—a force altogether inadequate to contend against 
the veterans of Cromwell, when he should have 
done with the Welsh outbreak. Hamilton appears 
to have been conscious of this, for he came on with 
such timidity that in forty days he had only marched 
eighty miles, though opposed only by Lambert with 
inadequate forces, that slowly retired as he ad- 
vanced. Atlength Cromwell, having finished with 
Colonel Poyer and the Welsh insurgents, hastened 
with rapid strides to the north. Hamilton was 
near Preston, on the left bank of the Ribble, when 
Cromwell joined Lambert at Otley Park ; but his 
rearguard under Munroe were miles off, at Kirby 
Lonsdale. Cromwell, as usual, attacked at once, 
and Hamilton and Langdale wete overthrown with 
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immense loss. Except stragglers, only the regi- 
ments commanded by Munroe regained their native 
land, and when Baillie surrendered at Warrington 
he had but three thousand men with him. Hamil- 
ton escaped with the cavalry to Uttoxeter, where 
his men mutinied, and the duke took refuge with 
Lord Grey of Groby. Cromwell marched north- 
ward. The defeat of the Scottish Royalists in- 
duced the Covenanters of that kingdom to rise in 
arms again; and, headed by Lords Loudon and 
Eglington, the Whiggamores marched on Edin- 
burgh. They could not, however, have successfully 
withstood the disciplined forces under Lanark and 
Munroe, and Cromwell proffered his assistance. 
It was accepted, and Oliver marched to Edinburgh : 
matters were arranged, and the English general 
turned slowly towards the south. So slowly in- 
deed did he, usually so fiery-active, march, that he 
contrived not to arrive in London till the ‘ purifi- 
cation’’ of the parliament, by the expulsion of every 
Presbyterian or other member opposed to the de- 
signs of the prevailing party, had been effected by 
military violence—by Colonel Pride’s purge, as it 
is called—that officer professing to act under the 
orders of Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

The army, through its officers, now openly de- 
manded judgment on the king ; and the ‘* purified’’ 
Commons sent up a declaratory vote to the peers, 
** that it is high treason in the king of England to 
make war upon his people.’’ The Peers’ House, 
consisting of but twelve members, negatived the 
proposition. They would, however, make it trea- 
sonable in any future king to do so. On the next 
day they again met, to the number of six, disposed 
of some formal business, and adjourned til] the 
morrow. That morrow was the 25th of April, 
1660, for a few hours after their adjournment the 
Commons voted their lordships’ House ‘“ useless 
and dangerous,’’ and abolished it. 

With the particulars known of the trial and exe- 
cution of Charles I. for high treason every reader 
must be abundantly familiar. That in those days, 
when a divinity did really hedge a king, it was a 
deed of unexampled boldness may be readily ad- 
mitted ; and it is perhaps true, as Mr. Carlyle ex- 
presses it, that it struck a chill to the heart of 
universal flunkeyism, from which it has not since 
recovered ; but it seems impossible to coincide in 
that writer’s apparently unqualified admiration of 
the act. In the first place—and this surely ought 
to have excited Mr. Carlyle’s indignation—all that 
solemn preparation and apparatus for trying the 
king was a huge sham—an unreal simulation of a 
grave investigation! The men who presided there 
were executioners—righteous ones some may hold 
—but certainly not judges met to inquire into the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner, and to decide 
calmly and impartially according to the evidence. 
It was previously determined to execute the king ; 
and better far—more manly and honest at all events 
would it have been—to have pronounced his doom 
without going through ali that hideous and mock- 
ing formality. The palpable hypocrisy of the 
whole affair makes even the king’s assumptions of 
divine irresponsibility appear respectable. And if 
the putting the monarch to death under the pretext 
set up was a crime, it was far more conclusively a 
blunder; the instant the head of Charles I. rolled 
on the scaffold, Charles IJ., who was beyond the 
reach of parliament, started into life. The dra- 
matic dialogue at the place of execution between 
the king and the bishop, true or false, or partly true 
and partly false, as it may be, gained thousands of 
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partisans to the cause of trampled royalty; and 
occasion for the publication or invention of such a 
scene should have been carefully avoided by wise 
statesmen. Few can read the account of the last 
moments of the king without emotions of sorrow 
and compassion ; and only that the pale face and 
wasted form of Eliot obtrude before that sadly- 
proud complaining eye, and the broken petition— 
“A little air, your majesty, that I may gather 
strength to die’’—drowns the sonorous tones of the 
king and his prelate, it would seem impossible not 
only to forbear pronouncing the execution of the 
monarch to have been an act of unjustifiable ven- 
geance, but that the king himself was a victim de- 
serving the profoundest respect, pity, and com- 
passion. 


There was much work yet to be done by Crom- 
well. The royal cause was again in the ascendant 
in Ireland. The revolted fleet under Prince Rupert 
rode triumphantly along the coast, for Sir Harry 
Vane had not yet had time to organize the dreaded 
fleets which afterwards won England the sov- 
ereignty of the seas. Inchiquin in Munster, the 
Scottish regiments in Ulster, and the great body 
of the Catholic population had proclaimed the king. 
Cromwell, armed with the highest civil and milita- 
ry authority, must go over with his Ironsides, and 
quench that mischief. He did so effectually and 
remorselessly. We cannot, after a careful perusal 
of the pleas put forward in defence of those Irish 
massacres, find any, the slightest, valid excuse for 
them. ‘They appear to have been as unnecessary 
as they were frightful, hideous. It is, however, 
right to give the lord-general’s own defence of them. 
Here it is. He is writing of the slaughter at 
Tredagh :—‘‘ I am persuaded this is a righteous 
judgment of God upon those barbarous wretches 
who have imbrued their hands in so much innocent 
blood, and that it will tend to prevent the effusion 
of blood for the future, which are the satisfactory 
grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot 
but work remorse and regret.” 

Scotland again rose for the king. Charles II. 
was invited over and crowned there. ‘Chis was 
esteemed a declaration of war against England, and 
Cromwell hastened from his Irish command to meet 
the new danger. He crossed the Tweed at the 
head of 20,000 veterans, befure the raw levies of 
the Scots were in any condition to encounter him. 
The battle of Dunbar followed; Cromwell was 
once more in Edinburgh ; -and although his milita- 
ry measures were vigorously directed to put down 
armed resistance to the parliament, he appears to 
have treated the Scottish people with respect and 
consideration. Some years afterwards, in his cor- 
respondence with New England in America, he 
expressed to the Puritans there—whoi, by the 
way, he strengthened and supported in every 
possible manner—the deep regret he felt at tighting 
against the Scottish Covenanters. ‘He was 
afraid he had slain many of the godly at Dunbar.’ 
In the next campaign his flag waved over Ferth ; 
and further resistance seemed hopeless, when the 
young king, seeing that the country was clear 
towards the south, prevailed upon his Scottish 
army to march upon England. A wilder project, 
with such a general as Cromwell in his rear, was 
perhaps never conceived. Oliver, as soon as he 
heard of the king’s march, which was not till three 
days after it had commenced, despatched letters to 
the parliament to be under no alarm at the south- 
ward movement of the king ; and to Harrison he 
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sent directions to press on the flank of the Scottish 
forces from Newcastle. Lambert he at once de- 
spatched from Fifeshire to hang upon the king’s 
rear, and as speedily as possible followed himself 
with 10,000 veterans along the east coast towards 
Yorkshire. Charles was overtaken at Worcester, 
and spite of the gallant resistance offered by the 
Scottish troops—** five hours of the hottest fighting 
he had known’’—Cromwell obtained a complete 
victory on the 3d of September, 1652, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Dunbar, and thenceforth called 
his “‘ lucky day.”” The young king, at the head 
of a brigade of cavalry, burst out of the city by the 
northern road and escaped. This event Cromwell 
called ‘* a crowning mercy.”’ It was the last mil- 
itary resistance offered in England to the Common- 
wealth whilst he lived. 

The next important page in this eventful history 
records the dissolution of the remaining members— 
the Rump, as they were called—of the Long Par- 
Jiament by the Lord-General Cromwell, who, with 
the aid of his soldiers, turned them unceremonious- 
ly out of the House, locked the doors after them, 
and walked home to Whitehall with the keys in 
his pocket. The parliament had just before been 
debating, and were about to pass, a ‘‘ reform bill,” 
of which one of the provisions was, that the present 
members should continue to sit without reélection. 

The only possible justification of this act of vio- 
lence would have been to immediately assemble a 
new, full, and legal House of Commons. But that 
course was opposed to the lust of power which now, 
whatever his excusers may say, dominated the 
mind of Cromwell. A parliament of a certain sort 
was, it is true, summoned. Gospel ministers were 
directed to take the sense of congregational churches 
in the several counties, and return the names of 
* faithful men, fearing God and hating covetous- 
ness ;’’ and out of these the Council, in the presence 
of the lord-general, selected 139 for England, 6 for 
Wales, 6 for Ireland, and 5 for Scotland. These 
men assembled, only two being absent, on the 4th 
of July, 1653, and set about reforming the common 
law and abolishing the Court of Chancery, until 
one fine day Colonel Sydenham proposed, that as 
they evidently had no talent for government, they 
should resign their authority into the hands of the 
lord-general. This was accomplished by the aid 
of a little gentle violence, and the ‘* Little Parlia- 
ment,’’ as it was termed, was dismissed. Others 
followed of various patterns and devices, none of 
which, however. suited Cromwell, now Lord Pro- 
tector with a civil list of £200,000 perannum. In 
1658, the last new constitution had extemporized 
two Houses, and we find his highness addressing 
the new parliament as ‘‘ My Lords and Gentle- 
men!”’ To further show how power had corrupted, 
dwarfed, vulgarized, shrunk up, this once great, 
vigorous-minded man, we make one quotation from 
the ** Court Circular’ of that day :—*‘* Yesterday 
afternoon, his highness went to Hampton Court; 
and this day the most illustrious lady, the Lady 
Mary Cromwell, third daughter of his Highness the 
Lord Protector, was there married to the most noble 
the Lord Fauconbridge, in the presence of their 
highnesses and many noble persons.’’—Merc. Pol. 
Nov. 19, 1657. 

The old fire had not yet burned out; but its 
flashes were visible only in the Puritan-farmer’s 
foreign policy. ‘I will make the English name 
more terrible than ever the Roman’s was,’’ was 








Cromwell's vaunting expression; and had life been 
granted him, he appeared likely to have gone nigh 
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to realize the vain-glorious boast. The till then) gleamed through his troubled brain, and he felt 
undisputed maritime supremacy of the Dutch, sup- | that he had betrayed the great cause for which they 
— as it was by the genius and bravery of Van | died ; brought it in the eyes of the unreflecting 


romp, 


De Ruyter, and De Witte, was destroyed | into derision and contempt? 


Albeit as the Lord 


during his protectorate chiefly by the skill and | Protector, after patient watching by the lingering 


valor of Blake. 


Prince Rupert, who had been | deathbed of his favorite daughter, the Lady E 


liz- 


roving the seas at the head of the revolted English | abeth Claypole, came himself visibly within the 


fleet, took refuge from the pursuit of that admiral 
in the Tagus. Blake demanded permission to pur- 
sue and attack ‘‘ that pirate’’ there. Don John, 
king of Portugal, refused, and Blake made reprisals 
upon the Portuguese commerce. Don John was 
forced ultimately to submit, paid a large sum of 


shadow of the tomb, his old spiritual strength 
seemed to return again. The world with its vain 
shows was vanishing, and as it rolled away, the 
heaven of his youth and healthy manhood flashed, 
with its awful and unspeakable splendors, light up- 
on his soul. They read to him, at his own request, 


money for the expenses of the war, and conceded | a passage of St. Paul to the Philippians—** Not 
a commercial treaty which secured great and unex- | that I speak in respect of want, for | have learned 
ampled privileges to the merchants of Britain. The | in whatsoever state I am therewith to be content. 
piratical powers of Barbary were humbled ; Spain |I can do all things through Christ who strength- 
was crippled on the sea, and despoiled not only of | eneth me.” As these words fell upon his ear, he 
wealth, but of territory. Jamaica was wrested | ejaculated in broken accents, ‘‘ This Scripture did 
from her; and the last exploit of Blake was the | once save my life when my eldest son—died ; which 
destruction of the Spanish fleet in the harbor, and | went as a dagger to my heart; indeed it did.” 
defended by the batteries, of Vera Cruz. France He alluded to his son Oliver, slain in the civil war, 
courted the Protector’s alliance, and four thousand | but at what place or under what circumstances re- 


of his veterans codperated with Turenne in the re- 
duction of Dunkirk. 
But the bright page in the Protector’s foreign 
licy was the firm and resolute stand he made in 
efeuce of the Vaudois, persecuted by the Duke of 
Savoy ‘‘ for conscience’ sake.’’ The princes of 
Piedmont were hunting them down like animals of 
prey, when the stern voice of Cromwell echoed 


amidst those Alpine wastes, and the persecutor | 


turned in terror and dismay from his work of blood. 
The reader familiar with Milton’s invocation begin- 
ning with— 
Avenge, oh Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 


may conceive the excitement of the Ironsides, eager 
as bloodhounds on the start, to fight ‘‘ the battle of 


the Lord’’ against the partisans of Rome. The 
Protector informed the Vaudois through Stouppe 
that they might count upon his instant help; eager 

reparations were commenced ; the pope was plain- 
if told that if the persecution of “ the people of 

od’’ continued, the English cannon should be 
heard in St. Angelo—when the Duke of Savoy, 
wisely counselled by France, abandoned his violent 
measures, and restored to the Vaudois their relig- 
ious privileges and immunities. Cromwell is said 
to have heard the announcement of the Duke of 
Savoy’s submission, conveyed through the French 
ambassador, with grim discontent. He would rath- 
er have effected his object by the sharp swords of 
his valiant soldiers. Perhaps, too, he thought he 
might have recovered in that ‘* holy’? war, as he 
would have deemed it, a portion of the moral 
health and vigor lost to him since he had dwelt in 
the perfumed atmosphere of palaces, and amidst the 
glittering shows of a court. 

It was not to be. The once lion-hearted man, 
betrayed from the high path he had once so firmly 
trod by the enticements of power, and vainly strug- 
gling in the mires of intrigue and fair-seeming 
falsehood, visibly declined in mind and body; 
became even personally afraid of the miserable 
royalists who threatened hit with private assassi- 
nation. Cromwellafraid! What miracle is this? 
No miracle, reader! True courage dwells not 
with usurping violence ; and how could he be other- 
wise than afraid as the names of Eliot, Hampden, 





mains unascertained. He is supposed to have 
served in Harrison’s troop. The day before the 
Protector died, when his wife and children were 
weeping round his bed, he exclaimed, speaking of 
the Covenant of God with. man—* It is holy and 
true—it is holy and true—it is holy and true! 
Who made it holy and true? The Mediator of the 
Covenant! The Covenant is one. And even if I 
do not, He remains faithful. Love not the world,” 
he continued, addressing his family : ‘* no, my chil- 
dren, live like Christians. I leave you the Covenant 
to feed upon.’’ ‘* Yea, my true one,’ adds Mr. 
Carlyle, commenting on this scene. ‘‘ Even so: 
the Covenant, and the eternal soul of Covenants 
remains sure to all the faithful: deeper than the 
foundations of this world—earlier than they—more 
lasting than they.”’ 

The tempest of the night of the 2d of September, 
1658, extending to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and strewing land and sea with wreck, was the ap- 
propriate death-dirge of that great, stormy being ; 
and on the morrow—his fortunate day, the 3d of 
September—the mighty, reverential, erring—for he 
was human—spirit passed from earth, its last aspi- 
ration a prayer for the country he had strongly loved 
and bravely served. 


Of the brief protectorate under Richard Cromwell 
which followed, and of the subsequent restoration 
of the king, we have not here to speak. We may 
merely notice, in conclusion, that in the first year of 
the restored monarch’s reign, the bodies of Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Blake were dug out of their graves, 
dragged on hurdles to Tyburn, exposed on the 
gallows, and then huddled into a pit, amidst the 
shouts of a brutal populace—and, hark !—there is 
an echo to those shouts! It is the thunder of De 
Ruyter’s Dutch cannon in the Thames ! 

The widow of the Protector died at the house of 
her widowed son-in-law, Claypole, October 8, 1672 ; 
his daughter Mary, Lady Fauconbridge, died 14th 
of March, 1712; Frances, first Mrs. Rich, then 
Lady Russel, December 27, 1720; Bridget, mar- 
ried first to Ireton, then to Fleetwood, on the 11th 
September, 1681, at Stoke-Newington, near Lon- 
don. His successor in the Protectorate, Richard, 
died at Cheshunt, July 12, 1712; Henry on the 23d 
March, 1673. 
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From the Examiner. 


Dahomey and the Dahomans ; being the Journals of 
Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Resi- 
dence at his Capital in the Years 1849 and 1850. 
By Frepericx E. Forses, Commander R. N., 
Author of “‘ Five Years in China,’ &e. Two 
vols. Longman and Co. 


Tuis is one of the very best accounts of a strange 
and savage people, plain, condensed, and full of 
matter, that we can remember to have seen for 
many years. The “journals” of which it chiefly 
consists appear to be printed precisely as written ; 
and, in simplicity of manner and pregnancy of 
Matter, to our minds they resemble nothing so 
much as those noble and unaffected records of early 
English travel which the Hakluyt Society are at 
present so worthily engaged in preserving. 

It is strange how little has been absolutely known 
till very lately of these extraordinary kingdoms in 
the inland of Africa. Yet who is there that from 
the associations of his boyhood has not turned with 
eager eyes in that direction, remembering Mungo 
Park? The fate of that brave, intelligent, adven- 
turous man associated itself long ago with the 
wonder and pity of every schoolboy reader in all 
time to come, as to the same great traveller belongs 
the lasting fame of having first, with European 
eyes, beheld the long sought for Niger, glittering 
in the morning’s sun, ‘‘ as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eastward.’’ 
The premature graves of Clapperton, Lander, Dua- 
can, and other gallant persevering men, have since 
been dug on the same dark, inhospitable continent, 
and the object sought seemed unattainable as ever. 
But in the book before us a little light half breaks 
and shows itself through the gloom. Among the 
best and most sensible of the ‘‘ friends of Africa’ 
(a class by no means burdened with an excess of 
reasonableness) have been those who believed that 
the black man was to be effectively approached only 
through his own race, and by studied reference to 
the current of his own opinions and customs in 
place of ours. This opinion seems borne out by 
the fact, that, of all European travellers in Africa, 
Bruce most attracted to himself, by his marvellous 
genius of self-accommodation to every variety of 
character that came in his way, a strongly-developed 
sentiment of mingled confidence, fear, and respect. 
And now the author of this book, Commander 
Forbes, has had the good fortune to originate a 
discovery that will probably in future wholly re- 
move the worst existing obstruction to direct inter- 
course, not simply between the African and Euro- 
pean, but between the various races of Africans 
themselves. We mean the discovery of the Vahie 
language and vocabulary—a very curious phonetic 
language, the first written character existing in 
Africa, the invention as it would seem of certain 
natives, and perfectly available for the ultimate 
purpose of comprehending and making accessible 
all the various African dialects. 

Commander Forbes is sanguine of the effect of 
this discovery ‘‘ to the advance of civilization and the 
destruction of that infamous traffic the slave trade,” 
but we must commend the reader to his book for 
arguments advanced in support of this view, and 
for very interesting notices of the discovery itself. 
We have less confidence in the results he is led to 
hope for, as we more distrust the means at present 
applied. But on this, as on every subject, Com- 
mander Forbes writes in a moderate and intelligent 
spirit; and there is one part of his reasoning in 
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which we can freely concur. 


‘“* When the slave 
trade is checked, other trade should be substituted, 


or it will soon revive. ‘To insure success, educa- 
tion should be first planted, and then trade intro- 
duced; thus, becoming enlightened, the African 
would sicken at the horrors he has hitherto en- 
couraged.” 

We will now endeavor, by means of a few ex- 
tracts, to give the reader some idea of the very 
striking contents of the volumes before us. A more 
complete or startling revelation of savage life, with 
its strange, dim affinities to not a few of the customs 
of civilization, has never been made. 

We knew generally, of course, the character of 
this brutal Dahoman monarchy, the greatest of 
Western Africa, of which the king, ruling over 
some 200,000 peuple of his own, may be called 
king also of the slave trade and its merchants. Not 
many years ago, Mr. Duncan gave a clever though 
imperfect description of it. We knew that it was 
a military despotism, of which the bloody subjec- 
tion rested on precisely the same ground as that of 
the peaceful civilization of the Incas—unreasoning 
idolatry of the king, here taking the form of ser- 
vile idiotic veneration. We knew that the great 
ministers of state were perpetually rolling their 
faces in dust and covering their hands with dirt, 
after a fashion of prostration perhaps even yet not 
altogether exploded among more civilized nations. 
We knew of the filthy fetish, and worship of the 
snake ; that the king counts his wives by thousands ; 
that troops of regular Amazons form no small part 
of the military force of the kingdom ; and that the 
prime minister is chief executioner, and so forth. 
But of the organization and. resources of this ex- 
traordinary race Commander Forbes gives us the 
first regular and connected account ; and it is cer- 
tainly marvellous. 

Alternating war and festival occupy the whole: 
of the lives of these miserable beings. One half, 
of the year is devoted to slave hunts and war, of 
which, if the king abated a jot, he would speedily 
be dethroned. The other half is occupied with 
what are called customs—a constant course and 
succession of excitement, dancing, singing, harang- 
uing, firing, and cutting off heads. Everybody’s 
property is the king’s. All the women are the 
king’s. The king’s concurrence is required to 
make rank hereditary. Everything is taxed, and 
the tax goes to the king. No office under govern- 
ment appears to be regularly paid except that of 
the troubadours, (who have regular assemblages for 
singing and recitation, as with their namesakes in 
Europe!) whose office is hereditary, but with the 
remarkable condition attached that the right of 
primogeniture must be laid aside if the first-born 
cannot get by heart all the legends and tales, trage- 
dies and histories, known by his parent. All other 
officers of state subsist by the mere largess of the 
king distributed at customs—wherein the grossest 
deceits are practised. Nothing can be so horrible 
as the apparent subjection in which the greatest 
officers are held by the king of Dahomey. Yet 
when the case is examined, it is perceived that if 
no subject’s head is safe for twenty-four hours, 
neither in truth would the king’s be if he relaxed 
any one of the grimmest usages of his kingdom. 
There is an iron tyranny which governs all, and 
over which none appear to have control. 

But Jet us plunge the reader in medias res and 
show him a scene at the custom Eh-que-ah-eh-Bek, 
or ‘* paying the Troubadours.”’ 


At each gate of the adjoining palaces of Dangelah- 
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Cordea and Agrimgomeh, on this particular day of the 
customs, it is selon la régle for a minister to plant his 
umbrella and stool, and surrounded by a host of fol- 
lowers, who form an extensive circle, receive the visits 
of his friends, and such as have favors to ask or com- 
plaints to make. At these levees there is much dis- 
tribution of liquor; and, to amuse the visitors, in the 
centre of each circle are two bands and two of the 
royal troubadours, who take it in turn to sing the 
praises of the Dahoman monarch. 

Dressed in very gay attire, holding in his hand a 
blue crutch stick, one of these troubadours was recit- 
ing the military exploits of Gézo. As we arrived and 
exchanged compliments with the minister in a glass 
of muscatel, and while a canopy of high flat umbrellas 
was arranged over head, his song commenced with a 
general view of the royal conquests, and then recited 
@ romantic account of the late war, in which ‘‘ the 
Attapahms had run like the laborers in the bush from 
the hordes of Chimpanzee; that the prisoners were 
more numerous than the stars, for who could be saved 
when the king went to war? Amongst those prisoners 
was one, a daughter of the chief of the country—who 
80 generous as Gézo, who had given her as largesse 
to his troubadour ?’’ 

** Some years ago, Gézo killed a traitor, called Ah- 
char-dee; his head adorns the palace of the king of 
kings, and who so worthy to wear his clothes? These 
(pointing to a tunic of puce sitk, and a pair of damask 
crimson silk Turkish trowsers) were his; he had 
been a friend of Gézo’s, and thus is his memory 
honored.”’ 

He next sung in honor of her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, as friend to the king of Dahomey, and the 

test of white monarchs, as Gézo was of blacks; 
‘or which we gave him a beaker (two and half gallons) 
ofrum. * * * 

About an hour after our arrival, a host of the king’s 
sisters and daughters arrived, attended by a guard 
of soldiers, bands, banners, umbrellas, and attendants, 
earrying changes of raiment, and each being attended 
by her stool-bearer, and umbrella. A canopy was 
soon formed, and each seated on a stool of office; all 
were showily dressed and ornamented with necklaces 
of coral and other beads, and under the orders of one 
‘elderly lady, the eldest sister of the king. 

In vain the elder troubadour tried to please; the 
younger one was soon called, and won the hearts of 
the sable princesses by singing of the exploits of the 
amazon army, and the praises of Gézo, the only mon- 
arch in the world who held an amazon army. When, 
after a time, he changed to another theme, the ladies 
rose en masse; and now followed a scene as derogatory 
to royalty as it was disgraceful to the sex; each pro- 
oul a small bottle, which it appeared her preroga- 
tive to have filled with rum, and assailed the aged 
minister until all were satisfied; when, forming pro- 
cession, they marched off to the next gate, where a 
similar scene was enacted. 

A court fool strutted about, his face and hands 
white-washed, and wearing, besides gaudy attire, a 
slouched gold-laced hat; his witticisms caused much 
mirth, but the idiom was beyond our powers to under- 
stand. 

All who approached the minister prostrated and 
kissed the dust, an unusual homage to any but theking, 
or fetish people. One aged cabooceer had the ear of the 
mayo, and by his whispering had completely drawn his 
attention from the mysteries of the revelation of the 
troubadour, who angrily turned to the mob, and said, 
** theold man talked too much fora Dahoman.”’ A laugh 
ensued, which roused the ire of the aged officer, who 
asked sharply if they were laughing at him. ‘“ By 
no means,”’ said the troubadour, who having regained 
the attention of the minister had resumed his good- 
humor, ‘“‘ they are laughing at me;’’ he then resumed 
his lay. After being seated for about two hours we 
rose, and, looking in at the viceroy of Whydah’s levee, 
were regaled with beer and lemonade gazeuse. 
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Rum plays such a conspicuons part at the customs 
and festivals, and indeed on every possible occasion, 
that one is surprised to meet the following evidence 
of royal good sense amid infinite instances of bru- 
tality and ignorance. But this sort of contrast 
constantly occurs in Dahomey. The most horrible 
usages are found neighboring the most polite ; and 
wretches who would die rather than cover their 
head when it should be uncovered, delight in 
nothing so much as dabbling in the blood of unof- 
fending prisoners of war, and can have no such 
reward as the mere pleasure of cutting off human 
heads. 


Foreign liquors are scarce and expensive; and as 
palm wine is forbidden by the king, the chief drinks 
are a very palatable malt called pitto, and a sort of 
burgoo called ah-kah-sar. Drunkenness is not allowed ; 
nor is there, except in Whydah, much opportunity 
for it. Asa public example, the king kept a drunkard 
and fed him on rum, and exhibited him at the cus- 
toms, that his emaciated and disgusting appearance 
might shame his people from making beasts of them- 
selves; this terrible example is dead. 


.The currency of Dahomey is not convenient : 


The currency of the Dahoman kingdom is the cow- 
rie shell, of which 2,000 are calculated to form one 
**head,’’ to which a nominal value of one dollar is 
attached. Such, however, is the scarcity of a metallic 
currency, that, in exchange, the silver dollar is eager- 
ly taken at 2,400 to 2,600 cowries; and other metals, 
as well the lower as the higher, are freely taken in 
barter. 


So, when Commander Forbes had to provide 
himself with largess to the amount of fifty dollars, 
it required five women to carry it! 

The commander gives a better account of the 
African climate than most travellers, and his ocea- 
sional] notices of scenery will surprise his readers. 
For example— 


Oct. 18.—Leaving Toree, the country is more open 
until, after a journey of about five miles, you arrive 
at the village of Azohwee, surrounded by a forest of 
gigantic trees, filled with monkeys of all sizes. In 
this forest the absence of all birds, by a freak of 
nature, was supplied by thousands of butterflies of 
every hue and most pleasing to the eye, whilst the 
air was redolent of the perfume of a thousand flowers 
as beautiful as they were fragrant. * * * * * 
Oct. 14th.—At 7 A. mM. we proceeded on our journey, 
and walked through a beautiful undulating park-like 
country, studded with magnificent trees—sycamores 
130 feet high, and the huge giant cotton with its 
enormous girt of root spreading over 40 square feet. 
The variety of flower was remarkable, and, together 
with the brilliant and varied colors of the butterflies, 
rendered the scene at once fragrant and beautiful. 
No one that has not travelled in Dahomey would 
believe the beauty of its scenery. Africa is considered 
generally as ‘‘a wild expanse of lifeless sand and 
sky,’’ and not supposed to offer so romantic and 
beautiful a country, where large clusters of grapes, 
rough in skin but palatable in taste, grow on all 
sides, 


His first sight of the king is thus described : 


The walls of the palace of Dange-lah-cordeh are 
surmounted, at a distance of twenty feet, with human 
skulls, many of which ghastly ornaments time has 
decayed, and the wind blown down. Happy omen ! 
they are not replaced. The square of the palace was 
filled with armed ple, seated on their hams, the 
polished barrels of their Danish muskets standing up 
like a forest. Under a thatched gateway was the 
king, surrounded by his immediate wives; while on 
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each side sat the amazons, all in uniform, armed and 
eccoutred; and in the centre of the square squatted 
the males. Hundreds of banners and umbrellas 
enlivened the scene, and a constant firing from great 
guns and small arms increased the excitement. 

When near the king’s seat we came to a halt, while 
the cabooceers bowed down and kissed the dust. 
Passing before the throne, we bowed and made the 
circuit of the square three times, the cabooceers pros- 
trating, and ourselves repeating our obeisances each 
time that we passed the royal seat. On the third 
time, the ministers and cabooceers formed a line to 
the king’s position; and, as we stept from our ham- 
mocks, the king, who had been reclining, rose, and 
forty discordant bands struck up a quick step, whilst 
guns were fired, and all shouted, except the ministers 
and cabooceers, who prostrated themselves and threw 
dirt on their heads as we advanced and shook hands 
with the king. His Dahoman Majesty, King Gézo, is 
about forty-eight years of age, good-looking, with 
nothing of the negro feature, his complexion wanting 
several shades of being black; his appearance com- 
manding, and his countenance intellectual, though 
stern in the extreme. That he is proud there can be 
no doubt, for he treads the earth as if it were honored 
by its burden. Were it not for a slight cast in his 
eye, he would be a handsome man. Contrasted with 
the gaudy attire of his ministers, wives, and caboo- 
ceers, (of every hue, and laden with coral, gold, 
silver, and brass ornaments,) the king was plainly 
dressed, in a loose robe of yellow silk slashed with 
satin stars and half-moons, Mandingo sandals, and a 
Spanish hat trimmed with gold lace; the only orna- 
ment being a small gold chain of European manufac- 
ture. * * * His majesty having asked me if I 
would wish to see a review of the amazons, to which 
I acquiesced with delight, ordered three regiments to 
be paraded. The ground was changed, the men fall- 
ing back, and a square was marked out for the re- 
view. One regiment was distinguished by a white 
cap with two devices, (blue alligators,) another by a 
blue cross, while the third had a blue crown. The 
officers were recognized by their coral necklaces and 
superior dresses; while each carried a small whip, 
which they freely plied when required. After being 
inspected, they commenced an independent firing, 
whilst at intervals, rushing from their ranks, many 
of them would advance to the foot of the throne, ad- 
dress the king, hold aloft their muskets, and then 
return and fire them. During the review the minis- 
ters assembled on the left of the king. On his right 
were some high officers of the amazons in uniform and 
neat accoutrements, performing their offices about 
the king’s person; one held a silver spittoon, another 
the royal hat, a third the club—a handsome ebony 
stick ornamented with silver; one proclaimed the 
conquests of the Dahoman army, while two, as heralds, 
with long trumpets, blew a blast, and then blazoned 
forth the numerous names of Gézo, the king of kings. 
Immediately in rear of the king sat the ‘‘ Light of 
the Harem,’’ under a handsome crimson and gold 
parasol; around her many an envious maid, whose 
turn it might be soon to be thus honored. Their 

were more gaudy than rich, ornamented with 

coral and glittering beads. 

The king, having asked us to drink, rose, with his 
glass in hand, and tapped each of ours : then there 
thundered forth a salute of guns, almost drowned by 
the shouts of the multitude. The ministers and 
cabooceers danced, and the eunuchs and ladies held 
cloths before the king. Men must not see the king 
eat or drink. 

When the firing was over, Ahpolpoo-nomeh and 
Hie-tengah, the colonels, and many amazon officers, 
were introduced, and drank our health ; in return, I 
gave them two kegs of rum. The chief of Dassa was 
then introduced: he was a prisoner on parole, the 
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travels. We now took leave; the king, in compli- 
ment, seeing us on our road. As he stept forth, the 
whole crowd rose as a man, fired off their muskets, 
and shouted ; the din and noise were consequently 
terrific. They then closed round the king, whilst the 
bands played a quick step. When we had arrived at 
the end of the square he took leave, shaking hands 
and snapping alternate fingers and thumbs thrice. 


Of the Amazons he afterwards remarks :— 


It is rarely that Europeans are called upon to be- 
lieve in the existence of amazons—fighting women 
prepared to do battle on all around, the terror of the 
neighboring tribes, dressed in the attire of male sol- 
diers, armed with muskets and swords. These sable 
ladies perform prodigies of valor, and not unfre- 
quently, by a fortunate charge, save the honor of the 
male soldiers, by bearing down all before them, dis- 
covering themselves to the astonished and abashed 
prisoners to be women, exceeding their male coadju- 
tors in cruelty and all the stronger passions. 

Excited by the hopes of reward, the evil passion3 
of man are fearfully developed in Dahomey. Blood- 
money is the sure reward of valor, the price of blood 
the only fee ; and it matters not if the prisoner is 
brought alive to the monarch, as his reeking head is 
almost equally valuable. Without a trophy, such as 
@ prisoner or a head, the soldier had better have been 
killed ; disgrace, and often condign punishment, fol- 
low to the defaulters of either sex. 

There is not a more extraordinary army in the 
known world than that of the military nation of Da- 
homey. The nucleus of the national power, the 
throne, is occupied at the pleasure of the militant 
people, who claim an annual war as a birthright. If, 
from want of courage, or any other insufficient rea- 
son, the monarch dares to dispute the will of his 
people, he, who could by serving the vitiated appe- 
tites of his soldiers have taken the lives of any, high 
or low, is as surely dethroned and murdered. 

In speaking of the two armies, let not the sensual- 

ist imagine that a Dahoman campaign is disgraced by 
a freedom it would almost be natural to suppose to 
belong to so curiously disposed an army, half male 
half female. On the contrary, the latter are in 
charge of eunuchs, officered by their own sex, and 
scorn the softer allurements of their nature. To use 
their own words, ‘‘ they are men, not women! their 
nature is changed ! they will conquer ordie!’’ Such 
expressions could not be openly used, even as mere 
boasts, by women standing in a jealous position, emu- 
lating the most daring acts and achievements of man, 
unless fundamentally #:ue ; and with the certainty 
of being openly contradicted, and brought to shame, 
by their fellow-soldiers of the opposite sex. Such then 
are the amazons, in whose chastity we may believe, 
when we bear in mind that the extreme exercise of one 
passion will generally obliterate the very sense of the 
others. The amazons, while indulging in the excite- 
ment of the most fearful cruelties, forget the other 
desires of our fallen nature. 
Superstition assists in the preservation of the chas- 
tity of this most singular army. The amazons are 
accommodated within the precincts of the harem 
walls, and when abroad share the honor of royal 
wives. The bell announces to the traveller that he 
must not gaze on them ; and thus they have not much 
opportunity of joining in conversation with the oppo- 
site sex. On the thresholds of the royal portals a 
charm is set of so determined a nature as to render 
enceinte the offender religiously believing its exist- 
ence. The frail amazon not unfrequently sickens, 
and confesses the seducer’s name, though fully aware 
that the decapitation of herself and her lover is the 
immediate result. 


All this is certainly strange, and might suggest 





same chief that was uncivi! to Mr. Duncan on his 


discussion if this were the place for it. Suffice it 
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to say, however, that upon this strange blending 
of savage duty and stern self-control, upon such 
facts as the existence of troubadours capable of 
delivering from father to son traditions of history 
and song, and upon such usages as that of the high 
officers of Dahomey (though degraded by the most 
bloody tastes and brutal subservience) studying and 
understanding an etiquette that would do honor to 
the most civilized courts in Europe, Commander 
Forbes bases his earnest arguments in favor of the 
ibility of not only repressing the slave trade, 
ut of substituting a legal trade, and accomplishing 
by means of such extension of commercial inter- 
course the education and civilization of Africa. He 
adds— 


I do not look upon Africa as the deadly continent 
it is the fashion to describe it. Men enter Africa de- 
termined to have fevers ; and, like the phantom’s story 
in the Persian fable of Cholera, fear kills them. 
Less cant on the subject of African diseases would 
materially assist to stop the slave trade, and render 
African enterprise more genial. 


There is matter for pregnant reflection in what 
follows : 


The slave-hunting monarchs claim an equal position 
with Great Britain as the greatest of white nations. 
How often have I been told in Dahomey, ‘* You make 
war on the Portuguese and beat them, we on the 
Attapahms and others with equal success.’’ ‘* These,’’ 
said the mayo; pointing to two tumblers on the table, 
** are alike in size, in make, in shape; this is Dahomey, 
that England. See, I turn round, and looking again 
I cannot distinguish ; they are coéqual, the greatest 
white and the greatest black nations. Your queen 
can conquer all white nations, Gézo can take all 
blacks.’’ Such is their idea, gathered from the re- 
ports of the slave-dealers, who cause them to believe 
that we are a nation of pirates—water-gods, in short. 
But, though feared for our power, we leave no moral 
impressions upon the natives, by plundering, as they 
imagine, our Portuguese and Brazilian neighbors. 


But to save ourselves from too close comparison, 
we present a glimpse (the full sight afterwards 
iven is really too horrible to quote) of one of the 
Seon sacrifices at the Ek-Bah-Tong-Ek-Bah, or 
** display of the king’s wealth.” 


There was much to disgust the white man in the 
number of human skulls and jaw-bones displayed ; 
but can the reader imagine twelve unfortunate human 
beings lashed hand and foot, and tied in small canoes 
and baskets, dressed in clean white dresses, with a 
high red cap, carried on the heads of fellow-men ? 

These and an alligator and a cat were the gifts of the 
monarch to the people—prisoners of war, whose only 
crime was that they were of the nation of Attapahm, 
which nation Dahomey had picked out for destruc- 
tion ; and ve victis! These men were not soldiers, 
but agriculturists, not living in the protection of a 
town, nor found under arms, but discovered peaceably 
in possession of their farms ; they had seen the aged 
of their families murdered, and the young and strong 
seized, and being chosen, were to become the sacrifices 
to the vitiated appetites of the soldiers, made by the 
monarch, who, to show his liberality, presented able- 
bodied, strong men as victims. 

When carried round the court, they bore the gaze 
of their enemies without shrinking; at the foot of the 
throne they halted, while the mayo presented each 
with a head of cowries, extolling the munificence of 
the monarch, who sent it to them to purchase a last 
meal, for to-morrow they were to die. 


Once the commander had sight of his majesty in 
his private tent :— 
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Towards the close his majesty invited us into his 
tent, to the undisguised astonishment of 200 wives 
and virgins who squatted around the throne, a large ° 
sofa, on which were some European children’s toys, 
as dogs and cats, and over which was a pure white 
large umbrella. Although the tent was forty feet 
high, and very thick, several dimple-faced ladies sat 
under crimson velvet parasols, covered with jewels. 
These were the favorite wives. His majesty, havin 
explained to us that the tent was very old, tdemert | 
me, as I was going to England, to convey his hopes 
that her majesty would send him out two more. 


And let us exhibit the first ministers of Dahomey 
and the greatest officers of state in the act of receiv- 
ing the pay vouchsafed them. 


At half-past nine, we again entered the palace of 
Dange-la-cordeh. We were ushered into an inner 
court, the door of which was ornamented with two 
human skulls. The court was in shape a parallelo- 
gram, one of the lengthened sides being occupied by 
a long low-roofed building in the centre of which were 
two canopies of colored cloths, one for the king and 
his first wives, the other for the females of the blood 
royal. At the further end stood three small tents, the 
centre one surmounted by a large silver ostrich, with 
outstretched wings, under which were two 
ostrich’s eggs ; the other two covering each a large 
glass chandelier. As usual there was a neutral 
ground, on one side of which sat the amazons ; on the 
other we occupied the principal position, surrounded 
by ministers, &. On the neutral ground were the 
ornamented skulls of kings ; and on their knees, en- 
grossed in serious converse, the too-noo-noo and 
mae-hae-pah. As usual the mayo and ee-a-voo- 
were prostrate in the dirt, while we bowed to the 
king ; and a band of singers and music called upon 
the assemblage to look with pride at their king, visited 
by ambassadors of all nations and colors. 

We were no sooner seated, as usual with several 
bottles of strong waters at our disposal, than a herald 
stepped forward, and called the camboodee (treasurer) 
and too-noo-noo (eunuch), who, prostrating, crawled 
to a crimson velvet cloth in front of the royal seat, on 
each side of which they sat to superintend the dis- 
bursements which the generosity of the monarch be- 
stowed on his officers. The herald having called the 
miegan, who was sick, next called the mayo. The 
aged minister flung himself into the dust, and crawled 
on to the crimson cloth, where he knelt, and received 
in his robe (a handsome highly embroidered sky-blue 
cloth) from the royal hand 16,000 cowries, and eight 
dollars, with which he staggered to the rear, when, 
having counted them, he returned, knelt, and threw 
dirt on his head and arms. What a state of sub- 
jection, when it is understood that this man pays 
2000 heads of cowries annually to the king ! 

In this way followed the several ministers, caboo- 
ceers, traders, and high officers, a list of whom is 
annexed ; the ter part receiving only a head and 
a half of the cowries, but all performing the same 
degrading and disgusting ceremony. The royal 
bounty was extended to strangers; the cha-cha and 
ourselves received each six heads of cowries, but in- 
stead of kotowing we drank health in gin. 

In the courtyard were two crown birds and a beau- 
tiful gazelle. Heralds proclaimed the royal titles, 
and sycophants extolled in flowing language the liber- 
ality of the monarchs. Several court fools exercised 
their wit and ingenuity. 

Poh-veh-soo, the headsman and fool, before named, 
has a coadjutor in the harem ; this pair of ruffians 
were marked round the eyes and mouth with white- 
wash, thus giving the head the appearance of a skull. 
As an interlude, about noon, the gates of each end 
of the quadrangle were thrown open, and a party of 
men and women, jaded and overladen, the former 





headed by Poh-veh-soo, the lattersby his coadjutor, 
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‘were seen to advance towards the king’s position. It 
would appear to require all the care and attention of 
the master and mistress to keep their overladen car- 
riers from dropping : they wiped off the perspiration, 
fed them with corn, rubbed their joints, and did all 
they could to make their large loads bearable. At 
last they reached the foot of the throne ; and in the 
middle of a speech made by Poh-veh-soo, and inter- 
larded by his coadjutor, in which they explained that 
from 4 great distance they had brought these baskets 
of corn and burdens of fire-wood, to present them to 
the most liberal, generous monarch in the known 
world, exhausted nature apparently gave way, the 
carriers tottered, and falling, exposed baskets of 
shavings and straw, and bundles of pith of bamboo. 

Another fool rolled to the foot of the throne in a 
bag, and, imitating the call of the guinea-fowl, pecked 
up the corn which the king threw to him in the shape 
of cowries, which act of liberality was at once lauded 
by the sycophants and other courtier fools. 


But we must perforce close the volumes, or we 
shall have no space left. We commend them to 
all readers. 





From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


A New Theory of the Central Heat of the Earth, 
and of the Cause of Votcanic Phenomena. By 
Mr. Stevenson Macapam, Teacher of Chemistry, 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. Communi- 
cated by the Author.* 


Tue projection of matter in a fused state from the 
craters of volcanoes, and the emission of hot water 
from certain springs, led philosophers in early 
times to suppose that a high temperature prevailed 
in the lower regions of the earth. This has been 
latterly distinguished as the ‘‘ central heat’”’ of the 
globe. In later years this opinion has been 
strengthened by the rapid increase in temperature 
observed to be exhibited by the constituents of the 
earth’s crust, as we descend from the superficial to 
the lower strata. This augmentation in tempera- 
ture has been ascertained by thermometrical obser- 
vations made in deep mines, wells, &c., to be such 
that, according to Cordier, it is not overstated at 
1° F. for every forty-five feet of depth. 

The observations on this increase, although they 
extend to a comparatively insignificant depth in the 
terrestrial crust, furnish data by which, provided 
we assume that the increase in temperature is at 
the same rate at great as at small depths, we may 
calculate the temperature at any distance from the 
surface. Certain geologists, accordingly, calcu- 
lating in this way, have come to the conclusion 
that the intensity of heat of the central nucleus 
will not be less than 450,000° F. Others, again, 
placing a limit to this rise of temperature at a cer- 
tain depth, are of opinion that a cessation of this 
increase occurs there, and that all matter placed 
betwixt that point and the centre of the globe 
is possessed of an uniform temperature. 

he advocates of the theory which supposes that 
the heat continues to increase to the centre of the 
globe, assume the possibility of a crust of solid 
matter, at a comparatively low temperature, en- 
closing a mass of liquid at a very high tempera- 
ture ; whilst the thickness of this crust bears the 
same proportion to the mass of the earth, which a 
sheet of paper does to that of a medium-sized 
geographical globe. 


* This Memoir, in a more extended form, was laid be- 


pa the meeting of the British Association at Edinburgh, 
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This theory is evidently quite inconsistent with 
our present knowledge of the laws of liquefaction. 
For when a piece of solid matter is added to a por- 
tion of the same substance in a state of fusion, and 
at a temperature above its melting point, the solid, 
if not too great in bulk, soon becomes liquefied. 
Those, therefore, who contend that the central 
liquid is at a greatly higher temperature than the 
crust which encloses and is in physical contact 
with it, assert a condition of matters which all 
experience contradicts, and which is as inconceiv- 
able as that a crust of ice should form er remain 
on the surface of hot water, or a solid film of iron 
on the white-hot liquid metal. 

The adherents of the theory which places a limit 
to the increase in temperature, contend that the 
crust of the globe merely lies on the liquid mass, as 
we find a portion of ice does on ice-cold water. © 

This theory presupposes that the solid materials 
composing the crust are, as in the case of ice and 
water, specifically lighter than the liquid portion, 
and, on the same principle that a cake of solid 
water can rest or float on a lake of liquid water, so 
in regard to the earth, it is possible that the crust 
can float upon the liquid mass. So far, accord- 
ingly, as central heat is concerned, this theory 
might be recognized. If, however, we look at 
what it can tell us regarding the density of the 
globe, we shall there find it at fault. 

The density of the earth, as experimentally 
determined, is about 54 times that of water. On 
comparing this with the mean density of the 
superficial parts of the crust, we find that their 
density is only about one half that of the entire 
earth. But if we take into consideration the 
augmentation in weight which substances at some 
depth must undergo, owing to the increased pres- 
sure towards the centre, we are justified in assert- 
ing that the globe cannot be, as is supposed by the 
advocates of the theory in question, a homogeneous 
liquid sphere, in physical contact with the crust 
which encloses it, for, if it were so, it would far 
exceed the determined density. It is requisite, on 
this view, to assume that some powerful agent of 
expansion, such as heat, is at work counteracting 
the enormous pressure of the superincumbent mass, 
or that a space or spaces should be satisfactorily 
accounted for. The theory under discussion 
admits of neither of these alternatives. The liquid 
cannot be raised in temperature without the crust 
becoming fused, and as for a space filled with 
vapor, this theory does not admit of one. 

rom the foregoing remarks it may be deduced, 
that while it has been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that a rapid increase in temperature towards the 
centre of the globe does take place, which would 
lead us to believe that the greater portion of this 
globe is in a state of fluidity, nevertheless the two 
theories which have been discussed, though they 
take cognizance of, and account for, this increase in 
temperature, yet cannot be accepted as they sever- 
a what appears clearly impossible. 

y object in the following remarks is to show 
that the apparently incompatible phenomena of a 
solid crust at a low temperature, enveloping a 
liquid at a higher one, may be realized. 

The view which I am about to propose is founded 
upon the assumption by matter when raised in 
temperature of the peculiar state distinguished as 
the spheroidal ; and it will conduce to perspicuity, 
if I commence with a brief reference to the recent 
researches on this subject. 

For the greater part of the knowledge we pos- 
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sess, regarding the phenomena presented by bodies 
when they assume the spheroidal state, we are 
indebted to the laborious investigations of M. 
Boutigny. The chief points of interest in relation 
to the present inquiry observed by him are the fol- 
lowing—water being selected as the example of 
the body exhibiting, when heated, the spheroidal 
state. 

Few phenomena are more familiar than that of 
water, when placed at ordinary temperatures in a 
metallic or other vessel, wetting its surface and 
spreading over it, and we are equally familiar with 
the effect of elevation of temperature in such cir- 
cumstances, in dissipating the waterin vapor. If, 
however, instead of raising the temperature of the 
vessel, after the addition of the water, the vessel 
be first raised to a temperature of not less than 
340° Fahrenheit, and some water be then projected 
into it, the liquid does not, as might be expected, 
wet or spread over the vessel, and then pass into a 
state of violent ebullition, but, as it were, rolls 
itself up and suddenly forms a globule or sphere, 
like a dew-drop, and moves about from side to side 
of the vessel which contains it, The water in these 
circumstances is said to have assumed the spheroidal 
state. 

The sphere of water is not in contact with the 
deated vessel, but executes its movements at a 
sensible distance from its surface. The tempera- 
ture of the water, moreover, is not at its boiling 
point, and therefore evaporation proceeds slowly, 
so that a measured quantity of water which would 
by ordinary ebullition at 212° be dissipated in 
vapor in one minute, if in the spheroidal state in a 
vessel at 240° Fahrenheit would take 50 minutes to 
evaporate. Such are the chief phenomena attend- 
ing, or characteristic of, this singular condition of 
matter. 

Boutigny made similar observations upon many 
other liquids, as well as on various solids, and 
arrived in consequence at the following conclu- 
sions : 

Ist. That all bodies can pass into the spheroidal 
state. 

2d. That the temperature of bodies in the 
spheroidal state, whatever be the temperature of 
the vessel which contains them, is invariably 
inferior to their point of ebullition. 

3d. That there is no contact between bodies in 
the spheroidal state and the surfaces of the heated 
vessels on which they are placed. 

4th. That bodies in the spheroidal state exhibit 
absolute reflection in regard to heat. 

The foregoing conclusions are the results of 
experiments performed in heated shallow vessels, 
into which the substances to be acted upon were 
projected. This, however, is not the only way in 
which the experiment can be performed. If a rod 
of platinum be raised to a white heat, and then 
= into water, for a time no hissing sound is 

eard, such as attends the quenching of red-hot 
platinum in water, nor is there any burst of steam 
such as accompanies sudden ebullition. This is in 
consequence of the water assuming the spheroidal 
state, and being repelled by the white-hot metal. 
After a certain interval, however, the temperature 
of the platinum falls sufficiently to allow the liquid 
to wet it, and then, for the first time, the hissing 
sounds and bursts of steam, characteristic of sudden 
ebullition, are observed. 

In such an experiment as the one just recorded, 
the condition of the water next the hot metal is the 
same as that of drops of the same liquid thrown 
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upon a heated surface, and the water is said to as- 
sume the spheroidal state in the former as well as 
in the latter case, although in the first it does not 
exhibit itself in a single sphere, or in several 
perfect spheres. In what follows I shall have occa- 
sion to refer to each of these manifestations of 
spheroidicity. 

Thus much then premised, I shall now proceed 
to the more immediate object of this paper, viz.,— 
the application of the results of the observations on 
bodies in the spheroidal state to the physical consti- 
tution of the globe. 

I assume that our globe at the present time con- 
sists essentially of three distinct portions :— 

Ist. A central nucleus in a state of igneous 
fusion. 

2d. A crust at a comparatively low temperature, 
the inner side of which is in the spheroidal state. 

3d. A space between the crust and the central 
nucleus, possibly filled with vaporized mineral 
matter. 

The arrangement of these several portions, and 
their connection one with another, may be better 
understood by reference to the constitution of an 
egg, which bears a strong analogy to it in point of 
arrangement, though differing in shape. The yolk 
of the egg represents the mass of matter in a state 
of igneous fusion ; the white of the egg, the space 
between the heated mass and the crust; and the 
shell of the egg, the crust of the globe. 

When referring to the experiment with the 
platinum rod, I stated that when it was heated to 
the required temperature and plunged into water, 
the liquid did not touch the rod, but was seemingly 
repelled by it, and that, therefore, a space inter- 
vened between the rod and the water. In the 
proposed theory, I make no difference in point of 
assumed arrangement, but merely the substitution 
of one kind of matter fur another. In the experi- 
ment there are the heated rod, the space, and the 
water in the spheroidal state ; in the globe there 
are the hot nucleus, the space, and the crust, the 
inner side of which is in the spheroidal state. 

The crust of the globe, as thus circumstanced, 
will be influenced by two great forces, viz. ,—gravi- 
tation and spheroidal repulsion ; the former tending 
to draw the crust towards the central nucleus, the 
latter repelling it from it. The crust will, there- 
fore, have assumed the position where the equi- 
librium of the two forees is established. 

I do not enter at present into the consideration 
of the relative dimensions of the several portions 
of the globe, but, considering the rapid increase in 
temperature from the surface of the crust towards 
the interior, it is not likely that the crust will ex- 
ceed twenty-five miles in thickness. The inner- 
most layers of the crust will possess a high tem- 
perature which will gradually decrease towards the 
surface of the earth. 

There is one important feature which all bodies 
in the spheroidal state present, and which I wish 
to bring prominently forward. I refer to the 
remarkable property of total reflection of the heat 
incident upon them. The effect of this property 
must be to make the inner surface of the crust of 
the globe (which, it will be remembered, is in the 
spheroidal state) equivalent in every direction to 
an immense concave mirror, whose temperatur3 
will be very slightly affected by the heat which 
falls upon it. Such a condition of matters is 
manifestly compatible with the presence of a much 
higher temperature at the central nucleus than at 
the inner surface of the crust, and necessitates a 
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much slower cooling of that crust, and consequently 
of the nucleus which it robs of heat, than would be 
the case if the power to reflect heat were not 
characteristic of the spheroidal condition of matter. 
And seeing that atacertain, though varying, distance 
from the surface of the earth, there is an invariable 
temperature in every latitude, the spheroidal con- 
dition of the inner surface of the crust must be con- 
sidered permanent, so long as our present cosmical 
arrangements continue unchanged ; for as the crust 
has long ceased to vary in temperature, except 
within a small distance from the surface, there is 
no force at work which can deprive the inner sur- 
face of the crust or the central nucleus of heat, and, 
therefore, none which can diminish their spheroi- 
dicity. ‘They must be regarded as two surfaces 
constantly exchanging the same amount of heat, 
and prevented, in consequence, like two equally 
warm radiating bodies on Pictet’s theory, from un- 
dergoing any change in temperature. 

Such is the theory by which I seek to reconcile 
the coéxistence in our globe of a central heat and 
fluidity, and a cold solid crust. 

The harmony of this theory with the known 
density of the globe may now be advantageously 
alluded to. 

In a former part of this paper I stated that, in 
order to reconcile the mean density of the globe 
with that of its constituents, it was requisite that 
some powerful expansive agent, or a space filled 
with vapor, should be accounted for, so as to lower 
the mean density of the earth. 

In the spheroidal theory of the earth there are 
two different ways by which the density may be 
lowered, Ist, by the dilatation of the central fluid 
consequent upon its high temperature; and, 2d, 
and more particularly, by the space which inter- 
venes between the central nucleus and the external 
crust. The former, viz., the expansion of the 
materials in the liquid state, would go but a small 
way in lowering the globe’s density ; when, how- 
ever, the space which this theory necessitates is 
taken into consideration, there is ample room 
afforded by which the density of the globe, as a 
whole, might be more or less lowered. 

The other planets are probably in the same con- 
dition as the earth, in so far that each has a liquid 
central nucleus at a distance from the enclosing 
crust, and, in consequence, a lower density than it 
would have if solid to the centre ; but in our igno- 
rance of the chemical composition of the central 
portions of our own globe, and of the entire mass 
of the other heavenly bodies, as well as of the 
temperature which characterizes their inner por- 
tions, we are without the data necessary for calcu- 
lating what their specific gravity should be to ac- 


cord with the requirements of the Spheroidal- 


Theory. 

I shall now proceed to offer a few remarks re- 
garding the principal theories which have been 
promulgated, in order to give an explanation of the 
causes of volcanic phenomena. 

The theories referred to are respectively termed 
the mechanical and the chemical ; the furmer as- 
suming that volcanic eruptions are but the exuda- 
tion of the interior fused mass through the crust— 
the latter believing that they can be accounted for 
by the chemical action and reaction of certain 
elementary substances. 

The adherents of the mechanical theory have put 
forward many suggestions, in order to account for 
the propelling power by which the molten mass 
could be ejected through the crust. Humboldt 
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considers that “‘ all voleanic phenomena are prob- 
ably the result of a permanent or transient connec- 
tion between the interior and the exterior of our 
planet. Elastic vapors press the fused oxidizing 
subsiances upwards through deep fissures. Vol- 
canoes therefore are intermittent earthsprings.’’* 

The mechanical theory has thus, it would seem, 
for its foundation, the supposition of a central nu- 
cleus in a state of liquidity in physical contact with 
the crust. As this theory has been assumed to be 
untenable, for the reasons alluded to at the begin- 
ing of this paper, any explanations of volcanic 
phenomena b upon it must inevitably fall to 
the ground. 

Many objections have also been made to the 
sufficiency of the chemical theory, to account for 
the phenomena in question. These objections have 
received considerable weight, from the circumstance 
that the talented chemist who advanced the theory 
afterwards saw reason to relinquish it. If, how- 
ever, his principal reasons for doing so be carefully 
considered, and recent scientific discoveries be 
brought to bear upon them, there seems, I think, 
every probability that the chemical theory will be 
found to be a more satisfactory one than its pro- 
moter latterly considered it. 

The following sentence, quoted from Sir Hum- 
phry Davy'’s works, will explain his reasons for 
losing faith in the theory referred to:—‘* There 
are, however,’’ says Davy, ‘‘ distinct facts in favor 
of the idea that the interior of the globe has a 
higher temperature than the surface; the heat in- 
creasing in mines the deeper we penetrate, and the 
number of warm sources which rise from great 
depths in almost all countries, are certainly favor- 
able to the idea.’’t 

From the above quotation, which embraces the 
substance of all objections as yet brought forward, 
it would appear that they are founded upon the 
fact, deduced from observation, that there is an 
internal heat for which at the present time no 
satisfactory explanation can be given by the advo- 
cates of the chemical theory. That chemistry has 
as yet failed to give the explanation referred to, is 
beyond doubt, but that this should render null and 
void the probability of the chemical theory account- 
ing for volcanic phenomena, is carrying the infer- 
ence rather too far. No substantial objection has, 
so far as I am aware, been brought forward against 
the probability of volcanic phenomena being caused 
by chemical action and reaction; whereas many 
objections have been directed to show that the pro- 
duction of the central heat by chemical means was 
untenable, and then the inference was drawn that 
both effects were the result of one cause, and that 
what failed to account for the one could not account 
for the other. 

Internal heat and volcanic phenomena I ascribe 
to two different causes ; and while I believe that 
chemical action is quite competent to account for 
volcanic phenomena, at the same time I conceive 
that the internal heat is not directly due to this 
force, but is the inevitable consequence of the matter 
composing the crust being at such a short distance 
from the central nucleus. In the spheroidal theory 
of the earth such an internal heat is fully accounted 
for, in the proximity of the crust to the central 
nucleus. But while the heat of the inner portion 
of the crust is attributable to the central nucleus, 
there is no physical contact, and therefore little or 

* Views of Nature. Humboldt, p. 373. 

+ Collected Works of Sir H. Davy, by Dr. John Davy. 
—Consolations in Travel, Dialogue 3, p. 295. 
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no possibility of fused matter being ejected from the 
central sphere through the crust. 

Before proceeding further, I shall here make 
reference to an experiment, as the results which it 
gives appear to illustrate what occurs in volcanic 
phenomena. 

If a shallow vessel of copper be raised to a tem- 
perature of about 400° Fahr., and some drops of 
nitric acid be projected into it, the nitric acid (like 
water placed in the same circumstances) instantly 
assumes the spheroidal condition, and rolls about 
the capsule without any visible chemical action 
upon it. During the time that the nitric acid is in 
the spheroidal state, there seems to be a complete 
cessation of that violent chemical action which 
characterizes the meeting of nitric acid and copper 
at ordinary temperatures. The duration of the 
spheroid of nitric acid depends on two circumstan es ; 
first, that the heated vessel be directly kept at the 
required temperature by lamp or otherwise ; and, 
secondly, that there be a moderate quantity of 
liquid. For, should the copper vessel be reduced 
in temperature, either directly, by withdrawing 
the source of heat, or indirectly, by adding more 
liquid than the heated vessel can possibly keep in 
the spheroidal state, the nitric acid will wet the 
surface of the copper, violent chemical action will 
be the consequence, and volumes of nitric oxide gas 
be given off. From the above experiment it would 
appear that— 

1st. There is no chemical action between bodies 
in the spheroidal state and the hot surfaces over 
which they are placed. 

2d. That chemical action instantly takes place 
when the vessel is directly reduced in temperature, 
or an overplus of liquid added; in other words, 
when physical contact is determined between the 
two bodies. 


In applying the preceding experimental results 
to voleanic phenomena, I assume, that there exist 
contiguous to the volcanoes of our globe (either 
formed or in the act of formation) basin-shaped 
cavities, more or less deeply seated, the under part 
of which is composed of metallic bodies at a high 


temperature. Vater, either from lakes, &c., at 
the surface, or from subterranean reservoirs, finds 
access to one of these cavities. The first portion 
which descends instantly assumes the spheroidal 
condition—more water enters, and still it is sphe- 
roidized—the stream continues, till, in course of 
time, an immense volume of water is there rolling 
and tossing about, but not yet touching the metallic 
surface ; ultimately, however, the balance is over- 
turned, the liquid touches the metallic basin. An 
immense volume of water is thereby quickly con- 
verted into steam; while at the same moment 
chemical action on a large scale speedily ensues 
between the liquid and the metallic bodies—the 
latter action giving rise to heat quite sufficient to 
fuse large portions of mineral matter. The almost 
instantaneous generation of large volumes of vapors 
and gases, and these promptly augmented in bulk 
for some time, would soon produce a force quite 
able to raise large tracts of land, and, when a vent 
was made or obtained, would eject the fused mass 
as seen from the craters of some modern volcanoes 
during the term of an eruption. 

By the above theory we are put in possession of 
a method by which a very powerful and long-con- 
tinued force can be generated, and brought to bear 
upon volcanic phenomena, When the vapors 
began to be produced, the water-course would be 
dammed up, so that during the term of an eruption 
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no additional quantity of water could be projected 
into the basin-shaped cavity from the water-stream ; 
when, however, the whole of the water in the cavity 
had been converted into the gaseous condition, and 
the force had gradually spent itself, then the water 
would once more begin to percolate into the cavity. 
Of course, some time would elapse after the last 
drop of water was rendered gaseous before the 
pressure of the gases would allow the water to 
issue from its course; during this time the basin- 
shaped cavity would be regaining, from the sur- 
rounding hot matter, any heat which it had lost 
during the eruption. Matters would thus again 
resume their former aspect ; the water would once 
again become spheroidized in the subterranean 
cavity, there rolling and tossing about, but waiting 
the appointed time, when the balance will be over- 
turned, and the striking phenomena characteristie 
of a voleanic eruption will again show themselves. 





On THE Increase or THE Natt anp THE Harr 
iv Man.—By M. Bertholdt (L’Institut., No. 846, 
93.)—The growth of the nails in children is more 
rapid than in adults, and slowest in the aged. It 
goes on more promptly in summer than in winter, 
so that the same nail which is renewed in 132 days 
in winter, requires only 116 in summer—a fact 
depending on the vis vitalis, which seems to be 
proportional to it. The increase in the nails of 
the right hand is quicker than for the left; more- 
over, it differs for the different fingers, consequently, 
most rapidly for the middle finger, with nearly 
equal rapidity for the two either side of this, slower 
in the little finger, and slowest in the thumb. For 
the middle finger of the right hand, the nail grew 
12 millimeters in 106 days; for the small finger of 
the left hand required 88 days more than for those 
of the right, and also there were produced in this 
time 3 millimeters less than on the right hand. 

The growth of the hair is well known to be 
much accelerated by frequent cutting. It forms 
more rapidly in the day than at night, and in the 
hot season than in the cold. But it is difficult to 
determine the precise rates. 

It results from the tables accompanying the 
memoir of M. Bertholdt, that the growth of the 
hair and nails, as well as that of the epidermis, 
pertains to the secretions, and not to the organic 
structure proper. For (1,) the quantity of each 
formed, corresponds very nearly with that of the 
peripheric secretions, especially with transpiration, 
it increasing in summer, whilst, on the contrary, 
the growth and nutrition of the body are most rapid 
in winter, so that the weight of a man, as was 
observed by Sanctorius, Liennig, and Reil, is 
greatest in winter; (2,) the growth of the hair 
being least during the night accords with the dimi- 
nution of all the secretions, as that of transpiration, 
the formation of carbonic acid, the urinary, lacteal, 
and bilious secretions. 





One day, says tradition, when Pope Gregory the 
Great was reading the life of the Emperor Trajan, he 
could not help, in contemplating his eminent virtues, 
deploring his sad condition, as he considered that the 
emperor, being a heathen, could not be saved. He 
therefore entered into a church and prayed to God so 
earnestly for the soul of Trajan, that it was revealed 
to him that God had hearkened to his prayers, and 
had delivered Trajan from the tortures of hell ; but 
he was commanded never again to pray for an infidel 


or @ pagan. 








From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
WOLVES. 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 


We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs and trees and wolves behind ; 
By night I heard them on the track, 
Their troop came hard upon our back, 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hounds’ deep hate and hunter’s fire ; 
Where’er we flew, they followed on, 
Nor left us with the morning sun, 
Behind I saw them, scarce a rood 
At daybreak winding through the wood, 
And through the ni ht had heard their feet, 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 
Oh! how I wished for spear or sword 
At least to die amidst the horde, 
And perish—if it must be so— 
At bay, destroying many a foe! 

Mazeppa. 

A PeEcULIAR interest attaches to the wolf, from 
the close analogy which in all its essential features 
it presents to the faithful companion of man. So 
close, indeed, is the analogy, that some of the ablest 
zoologists, the celebrated John Hunter included, 
have entertained the opinion that dogs, in all their 
varieties, and wolves, have descended from ’& com- 
mon stock. With the exception of an obliquity in 
the position of the eyes, there is no appreciable an- 
atomical difference between these animals. The 
question is one of difficulty ; but we believe we are 
correct in stating that the majority of the highest 
authorities agree in the belief that these animals 
are not derived from a common parent, but were 
originally distinct, and will ever so continue. 
There are several species of wild dogs known, quite 
distinct from the wolf; and although the opportu- 
nities have been numerous for dogs resuming their 
pristine form, by long continuance in a savage state, 
no instance has ever occurred of their becoming 
wolves, however much they might degenerate from 
the domestic breed. The honest and intelligent 
shepherd-dog was regarded by Buffon as the “‘ fons 
et origo,” from which all other dogs, great and 
small, have sprung; and he drew up a kind of 
genealogical table, showing how climate, food, 
education, and intermixture of breeds gave rise to 
the varieties. At Katmandoo there are many 
plants found in a wild state, which man has carried 
with him in his migrations, and wild animals, 
which may present the typical forms whence some 
of our domestic races have been derived ; among 
these is a wild dog, which Mr. Hodgson considers 
to be the primitive species of the whole canine race. 
By Professor Kretchner, the jackal was regarded 
as the type of the dogs of ancient Egypt, an idea 
supported by the representations on the walls of the 
temples. This question, however, of the origin of 
the canine race, is so thoroughly obscured by the 
mists of countless ages, as to be incapable of direct 
proof. Philosophers may indulge themselves with 
speculations ; but in the absence of that keystone, 
—_ the matter must rest on the basis of theory 
alone. 

The following are some of the chief. differences 
between wolves, wild dogs, and domestic dogs. 
The ears of the wild animals are always pricked, 
the lop or drooping ear being essentially a mark of 
civilization ; with very rare exceptions, their tails 
hang more or less and are bushy, the honest cock 
of the tail, so characteristic of a respectable dog, 
being wanting. This is certainly the rule; but, 
curious enough, the Zoological Gardens contain at 
the present moment, a Portuguese female wulf 
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which carries her tail as erect and with as bold an 
air as any dog. Wolves and wild dogs growl, 
howl, yelp, and cry most discordantly, but, with one 
exception, do not bark; that exception being the 
wild hunting-dog of South Africa, which, aecord- 
ing to Mr. Cumming, has three distinct cries ; one 
is peculiarly soft and melodious, but distinguishable 
at a great distance ; this is analogous to the trum- 
pet-call, ‘* halt and rally,’”’ of cavalry, serving to 
collect the scattered pack when broken in hot chase. 
A second cry, which has been compared to the 
chattering of monkeys, is emitted at night when 
the dogs are excited; and the third note is de- 
scribed as a sharp, angry bark, usually uttered 
when they behold an object they cannot make out, 
but which differs from the true, well-known bark 
of the domestic dog. 

The common or European wolf is found from 
Egypt to Lapland, and is most probably the ~ariety 
that formerly haunted these islands. The wolves 
of Russia are large and fierce, and have a peculiar- 
ly savage aspect. The Swedish and Norwegian 
are similar to the Russian in form, but are lighter 
in color, and in winter, totally white. Those of 
France are browner and smaller than either of 
these, and the Alpine wolves are smaller still. 
Wolves are very numerous in the northern regions 
of America; ‘‘ their foot-marks,” says Sir John 
Richardson, ‘* may be seen by the side of every 
stream, and a traveller can rarely pass the night in 
these wilds without hearing them howling around 
him.’’** These wolves burrow, and bring forth 
their young in earths with several outlets, like 
those of a fox. Sir John saw none with the gaunt 
appearance, the long jaw and tapering nose, long 
legs and slender feet, of the Pyrenean wolves. 

India, too, is infested with wolves, which are 
smaller than the European. There is a remarka- 
bly fine animal at the Zoological Gardens, born of 
a European father and Indian mother, which, in 
size and other respects, so closely partakes of the 
characteristics of his sire, that he might well pass 
for pure blood. 

Among the ancients, wolves gave rise to many 
superstitious fictions. For instance, it was said 
that they possessed ‘‘ an evil eye,’”’ and that, if 
they looked on a man before he saw them, he would 
forthwith lose his voice. Again, we find the Ro- 
man witches, like the weird sisters of Macbeth, 
employing the wolf in their incantations :— 


Utque lupi barbam varie cum dente colubra: 
Abdiderint furtim terris. 


Hor., Sat., viii., lib. i. 


There was a myth prevalent among the ancients, 
that in Arcadia there lived a certain family of the 
Antezi, of which one was ever obliged to be trans- 
formed into a wolf. The members of the family 
cast lots, and all accompanied the luckless wight 
on whom the lot fell, to a pool of water. This he 
swam over, and having entered into the wilderness 
on the other side, was forthwith in form a wolf, 
and for nine years kept company with wolves; at 
the expiration of that period he again swam across 
the pool, and was restored to his natural shape, 
only that the addition of nine years was placed up-. 
on his features. It was also imagined that the tail 
of the wolf contained a hair, which acted as a lova 
philter and excited the tender passion. The myth 
of Romulus and Remus having been suckled by a 
wolf, arose from the simple circumstance of their 
nurse having been named Lupa—an explanation 
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which sadly does a with the garland of romance 
that so long surrounded the story of the founders 
of Rome. The figure of the wolf at one time 
formed a standard for the Roman legions, as saith 
Pliny, ‘‘ Caius Marius, in his second consulship, 
ordained that the legions of Roman soldiers —_ 
should have the egle for their standard, and no 
other signe, for before time the egle marched fore- 
most indeed, but in a ranke of foure others, to wit, 
wolves, minotaures, horses, and bores.’’* 

The dried snout of a wolf held, in the estimation 
of the ancients, the same rank that a horse-shoe 
does now with the credulous. It was nailed upon 
the gates of country farms, as a counter-charm 
against the evil-eye, and was supposed to be a 

werful antidote to incantations and witchcraft. 

ew-married ladies were wont, upon their wedding- 
day, to anoint the side-posts of their husbands’ 
houses with wolves’ grease, to defeat all demoniac 
arts. These animals bore, however, but a bad 
character when alive ; for, exclusive of their dep- 
redations, it was imagined that if horses chanced 
to tread in the foot-tracks of wolves, their feet 
were immediately benumbed ; but Pliny also says, 
** Verily, the great master teeth and grinders of a 
wolf being hanged about an horse necke, cause him 
that he shall never tire and be weary, be he put to 
never so much running in any race whatsoever.”’ 
When a territory was much infested with wolves, 
the following ceremony was performed with much 
solemnity and deep subsequent carousal :—A wolf 
would be caught alive, and his legs carefully 
broken. He was then dragged round the confines 
of the farm, being bled with a knife from time to 
time, so that the blood might sprinkle the ground. 
Being generally dead when the journey had been 
completed, he was buried in the very spot whence 
he had started on his painful race. 

There was scarcely a filthy thing upon the earth, 
or under the earth, which the ancients did not in 
some way use medicinally; and we find Paulus 
fEgineta recommends the dried and pounded liver 
of a wolf, steeped in sweet wine, as a sovereign 
remedy for diseases of the liver, &c. 

Our English word wolf is derived from the Saxon 
wulf, and from the same root, the German wolf, the 
Swedish u//, and Danish ulv, are probably derived. 
Wolves were at one time a great scourge to this 
country, the dense forests which formerly covered 
the land favoring their safety and their increase. 
Edgar applied himself seriously to rid his subjects 
of this pest, by commuting the punishments of 
certain crimes into the acceptance of a number of 
wolves’ tongues from each criminal ; and in Wales 
by commuting a tax of gold and silver, imposed on 
the Princes of Cambria by Ethelstan, into an annual 
tribute of three hundred wolves’ heads, which Je- 
naf, Prince of North Wales, paid so punctually, 
that by the fourth year the breed was extinct. Not 
so, however, in England, for, like ill weeds, they 
increased and multiplied here, rendering necessary 
the appointment, in the reign of the first Edward, 
of a wolf-hunter general, in the person of one Peter 
Corbet ; and his majesty thought it not beneath his 
dignity to issue a mandamus, bearing date May 
14th, 1281, to all bailiffs, &c., to aid and assist the 
said Peter in the destruction of wolves in the coun- 
ties of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Shrop- 
shire, and Stafford; and Camden informs us that 
in Derby, lands were held at Wormhill by the duty 
of hunting and taking the wolves that infested that 
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county. In the reign of Athelstan, these pests 
had so abounded in Yorkshire, that a retreat was 
built at Flixton in that county, ‘‘ to defend pas- 
sengers from the wolves, that they should not be 
devoured by them.”? Our Saxon ancestors also 
called January, when wolves pair, wolf-moneth ; 
and an outlaw was termed wolfshed, being out of 
the protection of the law, and as liable to be killed 
as that destructive beast. 

A curious notice of the existence of wolves and 
foxes in Scotland is afforded in Bellenden’s transla- 
tion of Boetius.* ‘‘ The wolffis are right noisome 
to tame beastial in all parts of Scotland, except one 
part thereof, named Glenmorris, in which the tame 
beastial gets little damage of wild beastial, espec- 
ially of tods (foxes) ; for each house nurses a young 
tod certain days, and mengis (mixes) the flesh 
thereof, after it be slain, with such meat as they 
give to their fowls or other small beasts, and so 
many as eat of this meat are preserved two months 
after from any damage of tods ; for tods will eat no 
flesh that gusts of their own kind.’’? The last wolf 
killed in Scotland is said to have fallen by the hand 
of Sir Ewen Cameron, about 1680; and, singular 
to say, the skin of this venerable quadruped may 
yet be in existence ; in a catalogue of Mr. Dono- 
van’s sale of the London Museum, in April, 1818, 
there occurs the following item :—* Lot 832. 
Wolf, a noble animal in a large glass case. The 
last wolf killed in Scotland, by Sir E. Cameron.” 
It would be interesting to know what became of 
this lot. 

The pairing time is January, when, after many 
battles with rivals, the strongest males attach them- 
selves to the females. The female wolf prepares a 
warm nest for her young, of soft moss and her own 
hair, carefully blended together. The cubs are 
watched by the parents with tender solicitude, are 
gradually accustomed to flesh, and when sufficiently 
strong their education begins, and they are taken 
to join in the chase; not the least curious part is 
the discipline by which they are inured to suffer- 
ing and taught to bear pain without complaint ; 
their parents are said to bite, maltreat, and drag 
them by the tail, punishing them if they utter a 
ery, until they have learned to be mute. To this 
quality Macaulay alludes when speaking of a wolf 
in his ‘* Prophecy of Capys :”’"— 


When all the pack, loud baying, 
Her bloody lair surrounds, 

dies in silence, biting hard, 
Amidst the dying hounds. 


It is curious to observe the cunning acquired by 
wolves in well inhabited districts, where they are 
eagerly sought for destruction; they then never 
quit cover to windward ; they trot along just within 
the edges of the wood until they meet the wind 
from the open country, and are assured by their 
keen scent that no danger awaits them in that 
quarter—then they advance, keeping under cover 
of hedgerows as much as possible, moving in single 
file and treading in each other's track; narrow 
roads they bound across, without leaving a foot- 

rint. hen a wolf contemplates a visit to a 
‘arm-yard, he first carefully reconnoitres the ground, 
listening, snuffing up the air, and smelling the 
earth ; he then springs over the threshold without 
touching it and seizes on his prey. In retreat his 
head is ie, turned obliquely, with one ear forward 
the other back, and the cyes glaring. He trots 


* Edit. Edin. 1541, quoted from Magazine of Natural 
History. 








crouching, his brush obliterating the track of his 
feet till at some distance from the scene of his 
depredation, then feeling himself secure, he waves 
his tail erect in triumph, and boldly pushes on to 
cover. 

In Northern India, wolves, together with jackals 
and pariah dogs, prowl about the dwellings of 
Europeans. Colonel Hamilton Smith relates a 
curious accident which befell a servant who was 
sleeping in a verandah with his head near the outer 
lattice ; a wolf thrust his jaws between the bamboo, 
seized the man by the head and endeavored to drag 
him through; the man’s shrieks awakened the 
whole neighborhood, and assistance came, but 
though the wolf was struck at by many, he escaped. 
Wolves have even been known to attack sentries 
when single, as in the last campaign of the French 
armies in the vicinity of Vienna, when several of 
the videttes were carried off by them. During the 
retreat of Napoleon’s army from Russia, wolves of 
the Siberian race followed the troops to the borders 
of the Rhine; specimens of these wolves shot in 
the vicinity, and easily distinguishable from the 
native breed, are still preserved in the museums of 
Neuwied, Frankfort, and Cassel. 

Captain Lyon* relates the following singular 
instance of the cunning of a wolf which had been 
caught in a trap, and, being to all appearance dead, 
was dragged on board ship :—‘‘ The eyes, how- 
ever, were observed to wink whenever an object 
was placed near them, some precautions were, 
therefore, considered necessary, and the legs being 
tied, the animal was hoisted up with his head 
downwards. He then, to our surprise, made a 
vigorous spring at those near him, and afterwards 
repeatedly turned himself upwards so as to reach 
the rope by which he was suspended, endeavoring 
to gnaw it asunder, and making angry snaps at the 
persons who prevented him. Several wp blows 
were struck on the back of his neck, and a bayonet 
was thrust through him, yet above a quarter of an 
hour elapsed before he died.” 

Hearne, in his journey to the Northern Ocean, 
says, that the wolves always burrow under ground 
at the breeding season, and though it is natural to 
suppose them very fierce at those times, yet he has 
frequently seen the Indians go to their dens, take 
out the cubs, and play with them. These they 
never hurt, and always scrupulously put them in 
the den again, although they occasionally painted 
their faces with vermilion and red ochre in strange 
and grotesque patterns. 

This statement is supported by incidents which 
have occurred in this metropolis ; there was a bitch 
wolf in the Tower Menagerie, which, though ex- 
cessively fond of her cubs, suffered the keepers to 
handle them, and even remove them from the den, 
without evincing the slightest symptom either of 
anger or alarm; and a still more remarkable 
instance is related from observation by Mr. Bell :— 
‘There was a wolf at the Zoological Gardens 
(says that able naturalist) which would always 
come to the front bars of the den as soon as I or 
any other person whom she knew, approached ; 
she had pups, too, and so eager, in fact, was she 
that her little ones should share with her the notice 
of her friends, that she killed all of them in suc- 
cession by rubbing them against the bars of her 
den as she brought them forward to be fondled.’’ 

During the last year, 8807 wolves’ skins were 
imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company from their 
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settlements ; of which 8784 came from the York Fort 
and Mackenzie River stations ; we recently had the 
opportunity of examining the stock, and found it 
principally composed of white wolves’ skins from 
the Churchill River, with black and gray skins of 
every shade, The most valuable are from animals 
killed in the depth of winter, and of these, the 
white skins, which are beautifully soft and fine, are 
worth about thirty shillings apiece, and are ex- 
ported to Hungary, where they are in great favor 
with the nobles as trimming for pelisses and hussar 
jackets; the gray wolves’ skins are worth from 
three shillings and sixpence upwards, and are 
ow exported to America and the North of 
urope, to be used as cloak linings. 

The wolf will breed with the dog; the firat 
instance in this country took place in 1766, when a 
litter, the offspring of a wolf and Pomeranian bitch, 
was born at Mr. tt te a dealer in animals in 
the New-road ; one of these pups was presented to 
the celebrated John Hunter, who says, “ its ac- 
tions were not truly those of a dog, having more 
quickness of attention to what passed, being more 
easily startled, as if particularly apprehensive of 
danger, quicker in transition from one action to 
another, being not so ready to the call and less 
docile. From these peculiarities it lost its life, 
having been stoned to death in the streets for a mad 
dog.”’* Another of these puppies subsequently 
bred with other dogs, and it is a descendant of hers 
which lies buried in the gardens of Wilton House, 
and is commemorated by the following inscription 
on the stone which covers her— 


Here lies Lupa, 
Whose grandmother was a wolf, 
Whose father and dfather were dogs, and whose 
Mother was half wolf and half dog. She died 
On the 16th of October, 1782, 
Aged 12 years. 
In another instance where a bitch-wolf bred with 

a dog, two of the puppies had large black spots on 
a white ground ; another was black, and the fourth 
a kind of dun. In reference to this subject it has 
been well remarked by Professor Owen :-—‘* From 
the known disposition of varieties to revert to the 
original, it might have been expected, on the 
supposition that the wolf is the original of the dog, 
that the produce of the wolf and dog ought rather 
to have resembled the supposed original than the 
variety. In a litter lately obtained at the Royal 
Menagerie at Berlin, from a white pointer and a 
wolf, two of the cubs resembled the common wolf- 
dog, but the third was like a pointer with hanging 
ears.” 

Colonel H. Smith mentions a curious instance of 
the treacherous ferocity of the wolf. A butcher at 
New York had brought up, and believed he had 
tamed, a wolf, which he kept for above twu years 
chained up in the slaughter-house, where it lived 
in a complete superabundance of blood and offal. 
One night, having occasion for some implement 
which he believed was accessible in the dark, he 
went into this little Smithfield without thinking of 
the wolf. He was clad in a thick frieze coat, and 
while stooping to grope for what he wanted, he 
heard the chain rattle, and in a moment was struck 
down by the animal springing upon him. Fortu- 
nately, a favorite cattle-dog had accompanied his 
master, and rushed forward to defend him; the 
wolf had hold of the man’s collar, and being obliged 
to turn in his own defence, the butcher had time to’ 
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draw a large knife, with which he rip his 
assailant open. The same able writer relates an 
incident which occurred to an English gentleman, 
holding a high public situation in the peninsula, 
during a wolf-hunt in the mountains, near Madrid. 
The sportsmen were placed in ambush, and the 
country people drove the game towards them; 
presently an animal came bounding upward to- 
wards this gentleman, so large that he took it, 
while driving through the high grass and bushes, 
for a donkey; it was a wolf, however, whose 
glaring eyes meant mischief, but, scared by the 
click of the rifle, he turned and made his escape, 
though a bullet whistled after him; at the close of 
the hunt seven were found slain, and so large were 
they that this gentleman, though of uncommon 
strength, could not lift one entirely from the ground. 

The wolf of America is at times remarkable for 
cowardice, though bold enough when pressed by 
hunger, or with other wolves. Mr. R. C. Taylor, 
of Philadelphia, states that this animal, when 
trapped, is silent, subdued, and unresisting. He 
was present when a fine young wolf, about fifteen 
months old, was taken by surprise, and suddenly 
attacked with a club. The animal offered no 
resistance, but, crouching down in the supplicating 
manner of a dog, suffered himself to be knocked on 
the head. An old hunter told Mr. Taylor that he 
had frequently taken a wolf out of the trap, and 
compelled it by a few blows to lie down by his side, 
while he reset his trap. 

The Esquimaux wolf-trap is made of strong slabs 
of ice, long and so narrow that a fox can with 
difficulty turn himself in it, and a wolf must actu- 
ally remain in the position in which he is taken. 
The door is a heavy portcullis of ice, sliding in two 
well-secured grooves of the same substance, and is 
kept up by a line which, passing over the top of 
the trap, is carried through a hole at the furthest 
extremity. To the end of the line is fastened a 
small hoop of whalebone, and to this any kind of 
flesh bait is attached. From the slab which termi- 
nates the trap, a projection of ice, or a peg of bone 
or wood, points inwards near the bottom, and under 
this the hoop is slightly hooked ; the slightest pull 
at the bait liberates it, the door falls in an instant, 
and the wolf is speared where he lies. 

Sir John Richardson states that, when near the 
Copper Mines River in North America, he had 
more than once an opportunity of seeing a single 
wolf in pursuit of a reindeer, and especially on 
Point Lake, when covered with ice, when a fine 
~ buck reindeer was overtaken by a large white wolf, 
and disabled by a bite in the flank. An Indian, 
who was concealed, ran in and cut the deer’s throat 
with his knife, the wolf at once relinquishing his 
prey and sneaking off. In the chase the poor deer 
urged its flight by great bounds, which for a time 
exceeded the speed of the wolf; but it stopped so 
frequently to gaze on its relentless enemy, that the 
latter, toiling on at a long gallop, (so admirably 
described by Byron,) with his tongue lolling out 
of his mouth, gradually came up. After each hasty 
look, the deer redoubled its efforts to escape, but, 
either exhausted by fatigue or enervated by fear, it 
became, just before it was overtaken, scarcely able 
to keep its feet. 

Captain Lyon gives some interesting illustrations 
of the habits of the wolves of Melville Peninsula, 
which were sadly destructive to his dogs. ‘‘ A fine 
dog was lost in the afternoon. It had strayed to the 
hummocks ahead, without its master, and Mr. El- 
der, who was near the spot, saw five wolves rush 
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at, attack, and devour it, in an incredibly short 
space of time; before he could reach the place, the 
carcass was torn in pieces, and he found only the 
lower part of one leg. The boldness of the wolves 
was altogether astonishing, as they were almost 
constantly seen among the hummocks, or lying 
—, at no great distance in wait for the dogs. 

rom all we observed, I have no reason to suppose 
that they would attack a single unarmed man, both 
English and Esquimaux frequently passing them 
without sticks in their hands. The animal, how- 
ever, exhibited no symptoms of fear, but rather a 
kind of tacit agreement not to be the beginners of a 
quarrel, even though they might have been certain 
of proving victorious.’”’* Another time, when 

ressed by hunger, the wolves broke into a snow- 
bat, in which were a couple of newly-purchased 
Esquimaux dogs, and carried the poor animals off, 
but not without some difficulty, for even the ceiling 
of the hut was next morning found sprinkled with 
blood and hair. When the alarm was given and 
the wolves were fired at, one of them was observed 
carrying a dead dog in his mouth, clear of the 
ground and going with ease at a canter, notwith- 
standing the animal was of his own weight. It was 
curious to observe the fear these dogs seemed at 
times to entertain of wolves. 

During Sir John Richardson’s residence at Cum- 
berland House, in 1820, a wolf, which had been 
prowling round the fort, was wounded by a musket- 
ball, and driven off, but returned after dark, whilst 
the blood was still flowing from its wound, and 
carried off a dog from amongst fifty others, which 
had not the courage to unite in an attack on their 
enemy. The same writer says that he has fre- 
quently observed an Indian dog, after being worsted 
in combat with a black wolf, retreat into a corner 
and how] at intervals for an hour together ; these 
Indian dogs also how] piteously when apprehensive 
of punishment, and throw themselves into attitudes 
strongly resembling those of a wolf when caught 
in a trap. 

Foxes are frequently taken in the pitfalls set for 
wolves, and seem to possess more cunning. An 
old incident is related by Mr. Lloyd :—A fox was 
lying at the bottom of a pitfall, apparently helpless, 
when a very stout peasant, having placed a ladder, 
began to descend with cautious and creaking steps 
to destroy the vermin. Reynard, however, thought 
he might benefit by the ladder as well as his cor- 
pulent visitor, and just as the latter reached the 
ground, jumped first on his stern, then on his 
shoulder, skipped out of the pit, and was off in a 
moment, leaving the man staring and swearing at 
his impudent escape. 

Captain Lyon mentions an instance of the sagacity 
of the fox ; he had caught and tamed one of these 
animals, which he kept on deck in a small hutch 
with a scope of chain. Finding himself repeatedly 
drawn out of his hutch by this, the sagacious little 
fellow, whenever he retreated within his castle, 
took the chain in his mouth, and drew it so com- 
pletely in after him that no one, who valued his 
fingers, would endeavor to take hold of the end 
attached to the staple. 

Mr. Lloyd mentions a curious contest that took 
place in the vicinity of Uddeholm. A peasant had 
just got into bed when his ears were assailed by a 
tremendous uproar in his cattle-shed. On hearing 
this noise he jumped up, and though almost in a 
state of nudity, rushed into the building to see what 
was the matter; here he found an immense wolf, 
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which he gallantly seized by the ears, and called 
out most lustily for assistance. His wife—the 
gallant Trulla—came to his aid, armed with a 
hatchet, with which she severely wounded the 
wolf’s head, but it was not until she had driven the 
handle of the hatchet down the animal’s throat, that 
she succeeded in dispatching him; during the con- 
flict the man’s hands and wrists were bitten through 
and through, and, when seen by Mr. Lloyd, the 
wounds were not healed. 

Like dogs, wolves are capable of strong attach- 
ment; but such instances are comparatively rare ; 
the most striking, perhaps, was that recorded by 
M. Frederick Cuvier, as having come under his 
notice at the Ménagerie du Roi at Paris. The wolf 
in question was brought up as a young dog, became 
familiar with persons he was in the habit of seeing, 
and in particular followed his master everywhere, 
evincing chagrin at his absence, obeying his voice 
and showing a degree of submission scarcely differ- 
ing in any respect from that of the most thoroughly 
domesticated dog. His master, being obliged to be 
absent for a time, presented his pet to the menagerie, 
where he was confined in aden. Here he became 
disconsolate, pined, and would scarcely take food ; 
at length he was reconciled to his new situation, 
recovered his health, became attached to his keep- 
ers, and appeared to have forgotten ‘auld lang 
syne,”’ when, after the lapse of eighteen months, 
his old master returned. At the first sound of his 
voice—that well-known, much-loved voice—the 
wolf, which had not perceived him in a crowd of 
persons, exhibited the most lively joy, and, being 
set at liberty, lavished upon him the most affec- 
tionate caresses, just as the most attached dog 
would have done. With some difficulty he was 
enticed to his den. But a second separation was 
followed by similar demonstrations of sorrow to the 
former, which, however, again yielded to time. 
Three years passed away, and the wolf was living 
happily with a dog which had been placed with 
him, when his master again appeared, and again 
the long-lost but well-remembered voice was in- 
stantly replied to by the most impatient cries, re- 
doubled as soon as the poor fellow was at liberty ; 
Tushing to his master, he placed his fore feet on his 
shoulders, licking his face with every mark of the 
most lively joy, and menacing the keepers who 
offered to remove him. A third separation, how- 
ever, took place, but it was too much for the poor 
creature’s temper; he became gloomy, refused his 
food, and for some time it was feared he would die. 
Time, however, which blunts the grief of wolves 
as well as of men, brought comfort to his wounded 
heart, and his health gradually returned; but, 
looking upon mankind as false deceivers, he no 
longer permitted the caresses of any but his keepers, 
manifesting to all strangers the savageness and mo- 
roseness of his species. 

Another instance of the attachment of wolves is 
mentioned by Mr. Lloyd in his work on the Sports 
of the North, from which we have frequently 
quoted. Mr. Greiff, who had studied the habits of 
wild animals, for which his position as ofwer jag 
mastare afforded peculiar facilities, says : ‘* I reared 
“ two young wolves until they were full-grown. 

hey were male and female. he latter became 
so tame that she played with me and licked my 
hands, and I had her often with me in the sledge in 
winter. Once when I was absent she got loose 
from the chain, and was away three days. When 
I returned home I went out on a hill and called, 
‘ Where ’s my Tussa?’ as she was named, when 
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she immediately came home, and fondled with me 
like the most friendly dog.” 

Between the dog and the wolf there is a natural 
enmity, and those animals seldom encounter each 
other on at all equal terms without a combat taking 
place. Should the wolf prove victorious, he 
devours his adversary, but if the contrary be the 
case, the dog leaves untouched the carcass of his 
antagonist. 

The wolf feeds on the rat, hare, fox, badger, 
roebuck, stag, reindeer, and elk; likewise upon 
blackcock and capercali. He is possessed of great 
strength, especially in the muscles of the neck and 
jaws, is said always to seize his prey by the throat, 
and when it happens to be a large animal, as the 
elk, he is often dragged for a considerable distance. 

After a deep fall of snow the wolf is unusually 
ferocious ; if he besmears himself with the blood of 
a victim, or is so wounded that blood flows, it is 
positively asserted that his companions will in- 
stantly kill and devour him. 

In the year 1799, a peasant at Frederickshall in 
Norway was looking out of his cottage window, 
when he espied a large wolf enter his premises and 
seize one of his goats. At this time he hada child 
of eighteen months old in his arms ; he incautiously 
laid her down in a small porch fronting the house, 
and, catching hold of a stick, the nearest weapon at 
hand, attacked the wolf, which was in the act of 
carrying off the goat. The wolf dropped this, and 
getting sight of the child, in the twinkling of an 
eye seized it, threw it across his shoulders, and 
was off like lightning. He made good his escape, 
and not a vestige was ever seen of the child. 

Wolves are found all over Scandinavia, but are 
most common in the Midland and Northern Prov- 
inces of Sweden. Like ‘ Elia,’’ they are very 
partial to a young pig, a failing taken advantage 
of by sportsmen thus; they sew up in a sack a 
small porker, leaving only his snout free, and place 
him in a sledge, to the back of which is fastened by 
a rope, about fifty feet long, a small bundle of straw, 
covered with black sheepskin; this, when the 
sledge is in motion, dangles about like a young 


pig. 

Thies a very severe winter a party started in 
the vicinity of Forsbacka, well provided with guns, 
&c. On reaching a likely spot they pinched the 
pig, which squealed lustily, and, as they antici- 
pated, soon drew a multitude of famished wolves 
about the sledge. When these had approached 
within range the party opened fire on them, and 
shot several ; all that were either killed or wounded 
were quickly torn to pieces and devoured by their 
companions, but the blood with which the ravenous 
beasts had now glutted themselves only served to 
make them more savage than before, and, in spite 
of the fire kept up by the party, they advanced 
close to the sledge, apparently determined on 
making an instant attack. To preserve the party, 
therefore, the pig was thrown to the wolves, which 
had for a moment the effect of diverting their 
attention. Whilst this was going forward, the 
horse, driven to desperation by the near approach of 
the wolves, struggled and plunged so violently that 
he broke the shafis to pieces, galloped off, and 
made good his escape. ‘The pig was devoured, and 
the wolves again threatened to attack the sports- 
men. The captain and his friends, finding matters 
had become serious, turned the sledge bottom up 
and took shelter beneath it, in which position they 
remained many hours, the wolves making repeated 
attempts to get at them by tearing the sledge with 
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their teeth, but at length the party were relieved 
by friends from their perilous position. 

Lieutenant Oldenburg once witnessed a curious 
occurrence. He was standing near the margin of 
a large lake which at that time was frozen over. 
At some little distance from the land a small 
aperture had been made for the purpose of pro- 
curing water, and at this hole a pig was drinking. 
Whilst looking towards the horizon, the lieu- 
tenant saw a mere speck or bali, as it were, 
rapidly moving along the ice ; presently this took 
the form of a large wolf, which was making for the 
pig at top speed. Lieutenant Oldenburg now 
seized his gun, and ran to the assistance of the pig ; 
but before he had got up to the spot the wolf had 
closed with the porker, which, though of large 
size, he tumbled over and over in a trice. is 
attention was so much occupied, that Lieutenant 
Oldenburg was able to approach within a few paces 
and despatch him with a shot. A piece as large 
as a man’s foot had been torn out of the pig’s hind 
quarters ; and he was so terribly frightened that he 
followed the lieutenant home like a dog, and would 
not quit his heels for a moment. 

Mr. Lloyd mentions an incident that befell him, 
in consequence of swine mistaking his dogs for 
wolves, to which they bear the most instinctive 
antipathy. One day, in the depth of winter, 
accompanied by his Irish servant, he struck into the 
forest, in the vicinity of Carlstadt, for the purpose 
of shooting capercali. Towards evening they 
came to a small hamlet, situated in the recesses of 
the forest. Here an old sow with her litter were 


feeding ; and immediately on seeing the two val- 
uable pointers which accompanied the sportsman, 
she made a determined and most ferocious dash at 
them. The servant had a light spear in his hand, 


similar to that used by our lancers. This Mr. 
Lloyd seized, and directing Paddy to throw the 
dogs over a fence, received the charge of the pig 
with a heavy blow across the snout with the butt 
end of the spear. Nothing daunted, she made her 
next attack upon him; and, in self-defence, he was 
obliged so give her a home thrust with the blade of 
the spear. These attacks she repeated three sev- 
eral times, always getting the spear up to the hilt 
in her head or neck. en, and not before, did 
she slowly retreat, bleeding at all points. The 
peasants, supposing Mr. Lloyd to be the aggressor, 
assumed a very hostile aspect, and it was only 
by showing a bold bearing, and menacing them 
with his gun, that he escaped in safety. 

A poor soldier was one day, in the depth of win- 
ter, crossing the large lake called Storsyon, and 
was attacked by a drove of wolves. His only 
weapon was a sword, with which he defended him- 
self so gallantly, that he killed and wounded several 
wolves, and succeeded in driving off the remainder. 
After a time, he was again attacked by the same 
drove, but was now unable to extricate himself 
from his perilous situation in the same manner as 
before, for, having neglected to wipe the blood from 
his sword after the former encounter, it had become 
firmly frozen to the scabbard. The ferocious beasts, 
therefore, quickly closed with him, killed and de- 
voured him. If we remember aright, Captain 
Kincaid, the present gallant Exon of the Yeoman 
Guard, nearly lost his life at Waterloo, from a 
somewhat similar cause. He had been skirmishing 
all the earlier part of the day with the Rifles, when 
a sudden charge of French cavalry placed him in 
greatdanger. He essayed to draw his sabre, tugged 
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and tugged, but the trusty steel had become firmly 
rusted to the scabbard ; and we believe that he owed 
his life to an accidental diversion of the attention 
of the attacking troopers. 

Closely resembling in many respects the wolf, 
the Jackal is widely spread over India, Asia, and 
Africa. These animals hunt in packs, and there 
are few sounds more startling to the unaccustomed 
ear, than a chorus of their cries. ‘* We hard] 
know,”’ says Captain Beechy, ‘‘a sound whic 
partakes less of harmony than that which is at pres- 
ent in question ; and indeed the sudden burst of the 
answering long protracted scream, succeeding im- 
mediately to the opening note, is scarcely less 
impressive than the roll of the thunder-clap imme- 
diately after a flash of lightning. The effect of 
this music is very much increased when the first 
note is heard in the distance, a circumstance which 
often occurs, and the answering yell bursts out 
from several points at once, within a few yards or 
feet of the place where the auditors are sleeping.”’ 

Poultry and the smaller animals, together with 
dead bodies, are the ordinary food of jackals, but, 
when rendered bold by hunger, they will occasion- 
ally attack the larger quadrupeds and even man. 

A bold, undaunted presence and defiant aspect, 
generally proves the best protection when an un- 
armed man is threatened by these or other animals, 
but artifice is sometimes necessary. A ludicrous 
instance is related by an old quartermaster, (whom 
we knew some years ago,) in a small volume of 
memoirs. At Christmas, 1826, he was sent up the 
country to a mission, about thirty-two miles from 
San Francisco. He and the others erected a tent ; 
after which they all lay down on the ground. ‘I 
slept like a top,’’ says he, ‘till four the next 
morning, at which time I was awakened by the man 
whose duty it was to officiate as cook for the day, 
who told me if I would go up the village and get 
a light, he would have a good breakfast ready for the 
lads by the time they awoke. I must describe my 
dress, for that very dress saved my life. Over the 
rest of my clothing, as a seaman, I had a huge frock 
made from the skin of a reindeer. It was long 
enough, when let down, to cover my feet well, and. 
turned up at foot, buttoning all round the skirt. 
At the top was a hood, made from the skin taken 
off the head of a bear, ears and‘all. In front was a 
square lappel, which, in the day, hung loosely over 
the breast, but at night buttoned just behind the 
ears, leaving only the mouth, nose, and eyes free 
for respiration, so that one, with such a dress, might 
lie down anywhere and sleep, warm and comforta- 
ble. Mr. S had given eight dollars for it in 
Kamtschatka, and, on our return to more genial 
climes, forgot the future, and gave itto me. Fan- 
cy, then, my figure, thus accoutred, issuing from 
under the canvas tent, with a lantern in my hand. 
I had not advanced twenty yards, when first only two 
or three, and then an immense number of jackals 
surrounded me. I was at first disposed to think but 
lightly of them ; but seeing their numbers increase 
so rapidly, I grew alarmed, and probably gave way 
to fear sooner than I ought. A few shots from 
the tent would probably have sent them away with 
speed, but no one saw me. Every moment they 
drew closer and closer in a complete round, and 
seemed to look at me with determined hunger. 
For some moments I remained in a most dreadful 
state of alarm. It just then occurred to me that I 
once heard of a boy who had driven back a bull out 





of a field by walking backwards on his hands and 
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feet. Fortunate thought! I caught at the idea; 
in a moment I was on all fours, with my head as 
near the earth as I could keep it, and commenced 
cutting all the capers of which I was capable. 
The jackals, who no doubt had never seen so 
strange an animal, first stopped, then retreated, and, 
as I drew near the tent, flew in all directions. 
The men awoke just in time to see my danger, and 
have a hearty laugh at me and the jackals.” 

Our old friend was more fortunate than a certain 
youth who attempted to rob an orchard by deluding 
a fierce bulldog with this approach @ posteriori, but 
who, to his sorrow, found the dog too knowing, for 
he carried to his dying day the marks of the 
guardian’s teeth in that spot where honor has its 
seat. 

This same quartermaster told us a quaint story of 
a fright another of the crew received from these 
jackals. 

Whilst at San Francisco the ship’s crew were 
laying in a store of provisions ; a large tent was 
erected on shore for salting the meat ; the cooper 
lived in it, and hung up his hammock at one end. 
The beef which had been killed during the day was 
also hung up all around, in readiness for salting. 
One night a large pack of jackals came down from 
the woods, and, being attracted by the smell of the 
Meat, soon got into the tent, and, pulling at one of 
the sides of beef, brought it down with a crash, 
which woke the old cooper, who was a remarkably 
stout, and rather nervous man. Finding himself 
thus surrounded in the dead of the night by wild 
beasts, whose forms and size, dimly seen, were 
magnified by his fears, he fired off his musket, and 
clasping his arms, in an agony of terror, round a 
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quarter of beef which hung close to his hammock, 
was found perfectly senseless by an officer who came 
to see the cause of the alarm. Some difficulty was 
experienced in getting him to relinquish his hold of 
the beef—which he stuck to like a Briton—and it 
was several days before his nerves recovered from 
the shock of the fright. 

The wolf and jackal tribes are by no means 
without their use in the economy of nature, though 
from their predatory habits they are justly regarded 
as pests in the countries they infest; that they 
will disturb the dead and rifle the graves is true, but 
they also clear away offal, and, with vultures, are 
the scavengers of hot countries ; they follow on the 
track of herds, and put a speedy end to the weak, 
the wounded, and the dying; they are the most 
useful, though most disgusting, of camp followers, 
and, after a battle, when thousands of corpses of 
men and horses are collected within a limited 
space, they are of essential service— 


I stood in a swampy field of battle, 

With bones and skulls I made a rattle 

To frighten the wolf and carrion crow 

And the homeless dog--but they would not go; 

So off I flew--for how could I bear 

To see them gorge their dainty fare ? 
Co.eripGE. 


Revolting and heart-sickening though such scenes 
may be, the evil is less than would result from the 
undisturbed decay of the dead; were that to take 
place, the air would hang heavy with pestilence, 
and the winds of heaven, laden with noisome exha- 
lations, would carry death and desolation far and 
near, rendering still more terrible the horrors and 
calamities of war. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. Date had been more than a quarter of an 
hour conversing with Mrs. Avenel, and had seem- 
ingly made little progress in the object of his diplo- 
Matic mission, for now, slowly drawing on his 
gloves, he said— 

‘*T grieve to think, Mrs. Avenel, that you should 
have so hardened your heart—yes—you must par- 
don me—it is my vocation to speak stern truths. 
You cannot say that I have not kept faith with you, 
but I must now invite you to remember that I 
specially reserved to myself the right of exercising 
a discretion to act as I judged best, for the child’s 
interest, on any future occasion ; and it was upon 
this understanding that you gave me the promise, 
which you would now evade, of providing for him 
when he came into manhood.” 

«IT say I will provide for him. I say that you 
may ’prentice him in any distant town, and by-and- 
by we will stock a shop for him. What would you 
have more, sir, from folks like us, who have kept 
shop ourselves! It aint reasonable what you ask, 
sir.” 

‘* My dear friend,” said the parson, ‘‘ what I 
ask of you at present is but to see him—to receive 
him kindly—to listen to his conversation—to judge 
for yourselves. We can have but a common object 
—that your grandson should succeed in life, and 
do you credit. Now, I doubt very much whether 
we can effect this by making him a small shop- 
keeper.” 





** And has Jane Fairfield, who married a common 
carpenter, brought him up to despise small shop- 
keepers?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Avenel, angrily. 

‘**Heaven forbid! Some of the first men in 


England have been the sons of small shopkeepers. 
But is it a crime in them, or their parents, if their 
talents have lifted them into such rank or renown 


as the haughtiest duke might envy? England 
were not England if a man must rest where his 
father began.” 

** Good!’ said, or rather grunted, an approving 
voice, but neither Mrs. Avenel nor the parson 
heard it. 

‘* All very fine,’’? said Mrs. Avenel, bluntly. 
** But to send a boy like that to the university— 
where ’s the money to come from?” 

‘* My dear Mrs. Avenel,”’ said the parson, coax- 
ingly, ‘* the cost need not be great at a small col- 
lege at Cambridge ; and if you will pay half the 
expense, I will pay the other half. I have no 
children of my own, and can afford it.” 

‘* That ’s very handsome in you, sir,’’ said Mrs. 
Avenel, somewhat touched, yet still not graciously. 
‘* But the money is not the only point.”’ 

‘‘Once at Cambridge,’ continued Mr. Dale, 
speaking rapidly, ‘‘at Cambridge, where the 
studies are mathematical—that is, of a nature for 
which he has shown so great an aptitude—and I 
have no doubt he will distinguish himself; if he 
does, he will obtain, on leaving, what is called a 
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fellowship—that is, acollegiate dignity accompanied 
by an income on which he could maintain himself 
until he made his way in life. Come, Mrs. Avenel, 
you are well off; you have no relations nearer to 

ou in want of your aid. Your son, I hear, has 
Ga very fortunate.”’ 

‘* Sir,” said Mrs. Avenel, interrupting the par- 
son, ‘‘ it is not because my son Richard is an hon- 
or to us, and is a good son, and has made his fortin, 
that we are to rob him of what we have to leave, 
and give it to a boy whom we know nothing about, 
and who, in spite of what you say, can’t bring upon 
us any credit at all.’’ 

‘““Why? I don’t see that.’ 

‘*Why!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Avenel, fiercely— 
‘‘why! you know why. No, I don't want him to 
rise in life; I don’t want folks to be speiring and 
asking about him. I think it’s a very wicked 
thing to have put fine notions in his head, and I am 
sure my daughter Fairfield could not have done it 
herself. And now, to ask me to rob Richard, and 
bring out a great boy—who’s been a gardener, or 
ploughman, or such like—to disgrace a gentleman 
who keeps his carriage, as my son Richard does— 
I would have you to know, sir, no! I won’t do it, 
and there ’s an end of the matter.” 

During the last two or three minutes, and just 
before that approving ‘* good’’ had responded to the 
parson’s popular sentiment, a door communicating 
with an inner room had been gently opened, and 
stood ajar; but this incident neither party had even 
noticed. But now the door was thrown boldly 
open, and the traveller whom the parson had met 


at the inn walked up to Mr. Dale, and said, * No! | 


that’s not the end of the matter. 
hoy ’s a ’cute, clever lad?”’ 

** Richard, have you been listening ‘”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Avenel. 

** Well, I guess, yes—the last few minutes.” 

** And what have you heard ?”’ 

“* Why, that this reverend gentleman thinks so 
highly of my sister Fairfield’s boy that he offers to 
pay half of his keep at college. Sir, I’m very 
much obliged to you, and there’s my hand, if 
you ’Il take it.” 

The parson jumped up, overjoyed, and, with a 
triumphant glance towards Mrs. Avenel, shook 
hands heartily with Mr. Richard. 

** Now,” said the latter, ** jyst put on your hat, 
sir, and take a stroll with me, and we’ll discuss 
the thing business-like. Women don’t understand 
business ; never talk to women on business.” 

With these words, Mr. Richard drew out a 
cigar-case, selected a cigar, which he applied to 
the candle, and walked into the hall. 

Mrs. Avenel caught hold of the parson. “* Sir, 
you ‘Il be on your guard with Richard. Remember 
your promise.”’ 

** He does not know all, then?’’ 

‘*Het No! And you see he did not overhear 
more than what he says. I’m sure you’re a gen- 
tleman, and won’t go agin your word.” 

‘* My word was conditional; but I will promise 
you never to break the silence without more reason 
than I think there is here for it. Indeed, Mr. 
Richard A venel seems to save all necessity for that.” 

‘* Are you coming, sir?”’ cried Richard, as he 
opened the street door. 


You say the 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue ea joined Mr. Richard Avenel on the 
road. It was a fine night, and the moon clear and 
shining. 
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** So, then,”’ said Mr. Richard, thoughtfully, 
‘** poor Jane, who was always the drudge of the 
family, has contrived to bring up her son well; and 
the boy is really what you say, eh '—could make a 
figure at college ?”’ 

‘*T am sure of it,’’ said the parson, hooking him- 
self on to the arm which Mr. Avenel proffered. 

** T should like to see him,”’ said Richard. ‘* Has 
he any manner? Is he genteel? or a mere country 
lout?” 

** Indeed, he speaks with so much propriety, and 
has so much modest dignity, I might say, about 
him, that there’s many a rich gentleman who 
would be proud of such a son.” 

‘* Tt is odd,’’ observed Richard, ‘‘ what difference 
there is in families. There’s Jane now—who 
can’t read nor write, and was just fit to be a work- 
man’s wife—had not a thought above her station ; 
and when I think of my poor sister Nora—you 
would not believe it, sir, but she was the most ele- 
gant creature in the world—yes, even as a child, 
(she was but a child when I went off to America.) 
And often, as I was getting on in life, often I used 
to say to myself, ‘ My little Nora shall be a lady 
after all.’ Poor thing—but she died young.” 

Richard’s voice grew husky. 

The parson kindly pressed the arm on which he 
leaned, and said, after a pause— 

** Nothing refines us like education, sir. I be- 
lieve your sister Nora had received much instruc- 
tion, and had the talents to profit by it; it is the 
same with your nephew.’’ 

**1 ll see him,”’ said Richard, stamping his foot 
firmly on the ground, ‘‘ and if I like him, I'll be 
as good as a father to him. Look you, Mr.— 
what ’s your name, sir ?”’ 

‘“* Dale.” 

** Mr. Dale, look you, I’m a single man. Per- 
haps | may marry some day; perhaps I shan’t. 
I’m not going to throw myself away. IfI can get 
a lady of quality, why—but that’s neither here nor 
there; meanwhile, I should be glad of a nephew 
whom | need not be ashamed of. You see, sir, 
I’m a new man, the builder of my own fortunes ; 
and, though I have picked up a little education—I 
don’t well know how—as I scrambled on, still, now 
I come back to the old country, 1 ’m well aware that 
I am not exactly a match for those d—d aris- 
tocrats ; don’t show so well: in a drawing-room as 
I could wish. I could be a Parliament man if I 
liked, but I might make a goose of myself; so, all 
things considered, if I can get a sort of junior 
partner to do the polite work, and show off the 
goods, I think the house of Avenel & Co. might 
become a pretty considerable honor to the British- 
ers. You understand me, sir?’ 

**Oh, very well,’’ answered Mr. Dale smiling, 
though rather gravely. 

** Now,’”’ continued the New Man, “I’m not 
ashamed to have risen in life by my own merits; 
and I don’t disguise what I’ve been. And, when 
1’m in my own grand house, I’m fond of saying, 
*I landed at New York with £10 in my purse, 
and here Iam!’ But it would not do to have the 
old folks with me. People take you with all your 
faults, if you’re rich; but they won't swallow 
your family into the bargain. So if I don’t have 
my own father and mother, whom I love dearly, 
and should like to see — at table, with my ser- 
vants behind their chairs, I could still less have 
sister Jane. I recollect her very well, and she 
can’t have got genteeler as she’s grown older. 
Therefore I beg you’ll not set her on coming after 








me; it won’t'do by any manner o; means. Don’t 
say a word about me to her. But send the boy 
down here to his grandfather, and I1’ll see him 
quietly, you understand.’’ 

‘“*Yes, but it will be hard to separate her from 
the boy.” 

‘Stuff! all boys are separated from their 
parents when they go into the world. So that’s 
settled! Now, just tell me. I know the old folks 
always snubbed Jane—that is, mother did. My 
poor dear father never snubbed any of us. Perhaps 
mother has not behaved altogether well to Jane. 
But we must not blame her for that; you see this 
is how it happened. There were a good many of 
us, while father and mother kept shop in the High 
Street, so we were all to be provided for anyhow ; 
and Jane, being very useful and handy at work, 
got a place when she was a little girl, and had no 
time for learning. Afterwards my father made a 
lucky hit, in getting my Lord Lansmere’s custom 
after an election, in which he did a great deal for 
the Blues, (for he was a famous electioneerer, my 
poor father.) My lady stood godmother to Nora; 
and then most of my brothers and sisters died off, 
and father retired from business; and when he 
took Jane from service; she was so common-like 
that mother could not help contrasting her with 
Nora.. You see Jane was their child when they 
were poor little shop people, with their heads 
scarce above water; and Nora was their child when 
they were well off, and had retired from trade, and 
lived genteel; so that makes a great difference. 
And mother did not quite look on her as on her 
own child. But it was Jane’s own fault; for 
mother would have made it up with her if she had 
married the son of our neighbor the great linen- 
draper, as she might have done; but she would 
take Mark Fairfield, acommon carpenter. Parents 
like best those of their children who succeed best 
in life. Natural. Why, they did not care for me 
till Icame back the man I am. But to return to 
Jane; I’m afraid they ’ve neglected her. How is 
she off!”’ 

‘* She earns her livelihood, and is’ poor, but 
contented.” 

‘* Ah, just be good enough to give her this,”’ 
(and Richard took a bank-note of £50 from his 
pocket-book.) ‘* You can say the old folks sent it 
to her; or that it is a present from Dick, without 
telling her he had come back from America.” 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said the parson, ‘1 am more 
and more thankful to have made your acquaintance. 
This is a very liberal gift of yours; but your best 
plan will be to send it through your mother. For, 
though I don’t want to betray any confidence you 

lace in me, I should not know what to answer if 

ts. Fairfield began to question me about her 
brother. I never had but one secret to keep, and 
I hope I shall never have another. A secret is 
very like a lie!” 

* You had a secret then?’’ said Richard, as he 
took back the bank-note. He had learned, perhaps, 
in America, to be a very inquisitive man. He 
added point-blank, “‘ Pray what was it?” 

‘* Why, what it would not be if I told you,” 
said the parson with a forced laugh—* a secret !”’ 

** Well, I guess we’re in a land of liberty. Do 
as te like. Now, I daresay you think me a very 
odd fellow to come out of my shell to you in this 
offhand way. But I liked the look of you, even 
when we were at the inn together. And just now 
I was uncommonly pleased to find that, though you 
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down to a shop-board, if he has anything in him. 
You ’re not one of the aristocrats—”’ 

**Indeed,’’ said the parson with imprudent 
warmth, “it is not the character of the aristocracy 
of this country to keep people down. They make 
way amongst themselves fur any man, whatever his 
birth, who has the talent and energy to aspire to 
their level. That’s the especial boast of the Brit- 
ish constitution, sir!’’ 

* Oh, you think so, do yout” said Mr. Richard, 
looking sourly at the parson. ‘I daresay those 
are the opinions in which you have brought up the 
lad. Just keep him yourself, and let the aristoc- 
“" provide for him!” 

he parson’s generous and patriotic warmth 
evaporated at once, at this sudden inlet of cold air 
into the conversation. He perceived that he had 
made a terrible blunder; and, as it was not his 
business at that moment to vindicate the British 
constitution, but to serve Leonard Fairfield, he 
abandoned the cause of the aristocracy with the 
most poltroon and scandalous abruptness. Catch- 
ing at the arm which Mr. Avenel had withdrawn 
from him, he exclaimed :— 

‘*Indeed, sir, you are mistaken; I have never 
attempted to influence your nephew’s political 
opinions. On the contrary, if, at his age, he can 
be said to have furmed any opinion, I am greatly 
afraid—that is, I think his opinions are by no 
means sound—that is, constitutional. I mean, I 
mean—”’ And the poor parson, anxious to select 
a word that would not offend his listener, stopped 
short in lamentable confusion of idea. 

Mr. Avenel enjoyed his distress for a moment, 
with a saturnine smile, and then said— 

** Well, I calculate he’s a radical. Natural 
enough, if he has not got a sixpence to lose—all 
come right by-and-by. I’m not a radical—at least 
not a destructive—imuch too clever a man for that; 
I hope. But I wish to see things very different 
from what they are. Don’t fancy that 1 want the: 
common people, who’ve got nothing, to pretend to- 
dictate to their betters, because I hate to see a 
parcel of fellows, who are called lords and squires, 
trying to rule the roast. I think, sir, that it is 
men like me who ough®to be at the top of the 
tree! and that’s the long and the short of it. 
What do you say?” 

‘*T’ve not the least objection,”’ said the crest- 
fallen parson basely. But, to do him justice, I 
must add that he did not the least know what he 
was saying! 


CHAPTER XV. 


Unconscious of the change in Kis fate which the 
diplomacy of the parson sought to effect, Leonard’ 
Fairfield was enjoying the first virgin sweetness of 
fame : for the principal town in his neighborhood: 
had followed the then growing fashion of the age, 
and set up a Mechanic’s Institute; and some: 
worthy persons interested in the formation of that 
provincial Atheneum had offered a prize for the 
best Essay on the Diffusion of Knowledge—a very- 
trite subject, on which persons seem to think they 
can never say too much, and on which there is, 
nevertheless, a great deal yet to be said. This 
ee Leonard Fairfield had recently won. His 

y had been publicly complimented by a full 
meeting of the Institute ; it had been printed at the 
expense of the Society, and had been rewarded by: 
a silver medal—delineative of Apollo crowning 
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Merit, (poor Merit had not a rag tu his back ; but 
Merit, left only to the care of Apollo, never is too 
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a customer to the tailor!) And the County 
fazette had declared that Britain had produced 
another prodigy in the person of Dr. Riccabocca’s 
self-educated gardener. 

Attention was now directed to Leonard’s mechan- 
ical contrivances. The squire, ever eagerly bent 
on improvements, had brought an engineer to 
inspect the lad’s system of irrigation, and the 
engineer had been greatly struck by the simple 
means by which a very considerable technical 
difficulty had been overcome. The neighboring 
farmers now called Leonard ‘* Mr. Fairfield,”’ and 
invited him, on equal terms, to their houses, Mr. 
Stirn had met him on the high road, touched his 
hat, and hoped that “he bore no malice.” All 
this, I say, was the first sweetness of fame ; and if 
Leonard Fairfield comes to be a great man, he will 
never find such sweets in the after fruit. It was 
this success which had determined the parson on 
the step which he had just taken, and which he had 
long before anxiously meditated. For, during the 
last year or so, he had renewed his old intimacy 
with the widow and the boy ; and he had noticed, 
with great hope and great fear, the rapid growth 
of an intellect, which now stood out from the lowly 
circumstances that surrounded it in bold and unhar- 
monizing relief. 


Tt was the evening after his return home that the 

rson strolled up to the Casino. He put Leonard 

airfield’s Prize Essay in his pocket. For he 
felt that he could not let the young man go forth 
into the world without a preparatory lecture, and 
he intended to scourge poor Merit with the very 
laurel wreath which it had received from Apollo. 
But in this he wanted Riccabocca’s assistance; or 
rather he feared that, if he did not get the philoso- 
pher on his side, the philosopher might undo all 
the work of the parson. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A sweet sound came through the orange boughs, 
and floated to the ears of the parson, as he wound 
slowly up the gentle ascent—so sweet, so silvery, 
he paused in delight—unaware, wretched man! 
that he was thereby conniing at > errors. 
Soft it came, and sweet; softer and sweeter— 
** Ave Maria!’’ Violante was chanting the even- 
ing hymn to the Virgin Mother. The parson at 
last distinguished the sense of the words, and shook 
his head with the pious shake of an orthodox 
Protestant. He broke from the spell resolutely, 
and walked on with a sturdy step. Gaining the 
terrace, he found the little family seated under an 
awning. Mrs. Riccabocca knitting; the signor 
with his arms folded on his breast; the book he 
had been reading a few moments before had fallen 
on the ground, and his dark eyes were soft and 
dreamy. Violante had finished her hymn, and 
seated herself on the ground between the two, 
pillowing her head on her step-mother’s lap, but 
with her hand resting on her father’s knee, and her 
gaze fixed fondly on his face. 

** Good evening,” said Mr. Dale. Violante stole 
up to him, and, pulling him so as to bring his ear 
nearer to her lip, whispered—** Talk to papa, do— 
and cheerfully ; he is sad.’’ 

She escaped from him as she said this, and 
appeared to busy herself with watering the flowers 
arranged on stands round the awning. But she 
kept her swimming, lustrous eyes wistfully on her 

er. 

“* How fares it with you, my dear friend ?”’ said 
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the parson kindly, as he rested his hand on the 
Italian’s shoulder. ‘* You must not let him get 
out of spirits, Mrs. Riccabocca.”’ 

‘**T am very ungrateful to her if I ever am so,” 
said the poor Italian, with all his natural gallantry. 
Many a good wife, who thinks it is a reproach to 
her if her husband is ever “ out of spirits,” might 
have turned peevishly from that speech, more 
elegant than sincere, and so have made bad worse. 
But Mrs. Riccabocca took her husband’s proffered 
hand affectionately and said with great narvete— 

** You see I am so stupid, Mr. Dale; I never 
knew I was so stupid till I married. But I am 
very glad you are come. You can get on some 
learned subject together, and then he will not miss 
so much his—”’ 

‘* His what?’ asked Riccabocca inquisitively. 

**His country. Do you think that I cannot 
sometimes read your thoughts ?”’ 

‘* Very often. But you did not read them just 
then. ‘The tongue touches where the tooth aches, 
but the best dentist cannot guess at the tooth unless 
one open one’s mouth.— Basta! Can we offer you 
some wine of our own making, Mr. Dale!—it is 

ure.” 

‘I'd rather have some tea,”’ quoth the parson 
hastily. 

Mrs. Riccabocca, too pleased to be in her natural 
element of domestic use, hurried into the house to 
prepare our national beverage. And the parson, 
sliding into her chair, said— 

‘* But you are dejected, then? Fie! If there’sa 
virtue in the world at which we should always aim 
it is cheerfulness.” 

**T don’t dispute it,’’ said Riccabocca, with a 
heavy sigh. ‘* But though itis said by some Greek, 
who, I think, is quoted by your favorite Seneca, 
that a wise man carries his country with him at 
the soles of his feet, he can’t carry also the sun- 
shine ”’ 

** T tell you what it is,”’ said the parson bluntly. 
** You would have a much keener sense of happi- 
ness if you had much Jess esteem fur philosophy.” 

‘* Cospetio !”’ said the doctor, rousing himself. 
** Just explain, will you?’’ 

‘*Does not the search after wisdom induce de- 
sires not satisfied in this smal] circle to which your 
life is confined? It is not so much your country 
for which you yearn, as it is for space to your 
intellect, employment for your thoughts, career for 
your aspirations.”’ 

** You have guessed at the tooth which aches,” 
said Riccabocca with admiration. 

‘* Easy to do that,”’ answered the parson. ‘‘ Our 
wisdom teeth come last, and give us the most pain. 
And if you would just starve the mind a little, and 
nourish the heart more, you would be less of a 
philosopher, and more of a—’’? The parson had 
the word ‘* Christian’’ at the tip of his tongue; he 
suppressed a word that, so spoken, would have 
been exceedingly irritating, and substituted, with 
inelegant antithesis, ‘* and more of ahappy man!’’ 

** T do all Ican with my heart,” quoth the doctor. 

** Not you! Foraman with such a heart as 
yours should never feel the want of the sunshine. 
My friend, we live in an age of over mental culti- 
vation. We neglect too much the simple, healthful, 
outer life, in which there is so much positive joy. 
In turning to the world within us, we grow blind 
to this beautiful world without; in studying our- 
selves as men, we almost forget to look up tu 
heaven, and warm to the smile of God.” 

The philosopher mechanically shrugged his 
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shoulders, as he always did when another man 
moralized—especially if the moralizer were a 
ptiest ; but there was no irony in his smile, as he 
answered thoughtfully— ’ 

“ There is some truth in what you say. I own 
that we live too much as if we were all brain. 
Knowledge has its penalties and pains, as well as 
its prizes.” 

“* That is just #hat I want you to say to Leon- 


‘“*How have you settled the object of your 
journey ?”” 

‘“*T will tell you as we walk down to him after 
tea. At present, 1 am rather too much occupied 
with you.” 

‘*Me?t The tree is formed—try only to bend the 
young twig !”’ 

‘*'Trees are trees, and twigs twigs,’ said the 
parson dogmatically ; ‘‘ but man is always growing 
till he falls into the grave. I think I have heard 
you say that you once had a narrow escape of a 
prison?” 

* Very narrow.” 

*¢ Just suppose that you were now in that prison, 
and that a fairy conjured up the prospect of this 
quiet home in a safe land ; that you saw the orange 
trees in flower, felt the evening breeze on your 
cheek ; beheld your child gay or sad, as you smiled 
or knit your brow ; that within this phantom home 
was a woman, not, indeed, all your young romance 
might have dreamed of, but faithful and true, every 
beat of her heart all your owa—would you not cry 
from the depth of the dungeon, ‘O fairy! such a 
change were a paradise’? Ungrateful man! you 
want interchange for your mind, and your heart 
should suffice for all !”’ 

Riccabocca was touched and silent. 

** Come hither, my child,’’ said Mr. Dale, turn- 
ing round to Violante, who still stood among the 
flowers, out of hearing, but with watchful eyes. 
** Come hither,”’ he said, opening his arms. 

Violante bounded forward, and nestled to the 
good man’s heart. 

‘** Tell me, Violante, when you are alone in the 
fields or the garden, and have left your father look- 
ing pleased and serene, so that you have no care for 
him at your heart—tell me, Violante, though you 
are all alone, with the flowers below and the birds 
singing overhead, do you feel that life itself is 
happiness or sorrow ¢”’ 

‘* Happiness !’’ answered Violante, half shutting 
her eyes, and in a measured voice. 

z Can you explain what kind of happiness it 
is ? ” 

“Oh no, impossible! and it is never the same. 
Sometimes it is so still—so still—and sometimes 
so joyous, that I long fer wings to fly up to God, 
and thank him !” 

‘**Q friend,” said the parson, ‘this is the true 
sympathy between life and nature, and thus we 

ould feel ever, did we take more care to preserve 
the health and innocence of a child. We are told 
that we must become as children to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; methinks we should also be- 
come as children to know what delight there is ina 
our heritage of earth !”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue maid-servant (for Jackeymo was in the 
fields) brought the table under the awning, and, 
with the English luxury of tea, there were other 
dzinks as cheap and as grateful on summer evenings 
~—drinks which Jackeymo had retained and taught 
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from the customs of the south—unebriate liquors, 
pressed from cooling fruits, sweetened with honey, 
and deliciously iced ; ice should cost nothing in a 
country in which one is frozen up half the year! 
And Jackeymo, too, had added te our good, solid, 
heavy English bread, preparations of -vheat much 
lighter, and more propitious to digestion—with 
those crisp grissins, which seem to enjoy being 
— they make so pleasant a noise between one’s 
teeth. 

The parson esteemed it a little treat to drink tea 
with the Riccaboccas. There was something of 
elegance and grace in that homely meal, at the 
poor exile’s table, which pleased the eye as well 
as taste. And the very utensils, plain Wedge- 
wood though they were, had a classical simplicity, 
which made Mrs. Hazeldean’s old India delf, and 
Mrs. Dale’s best Worcester china, look tawdry and 
barbarous in comparison. For it was Flaxman 
who gave designs to Wedgewood, and the most 
truly refined of all our manufactures in porcelain 
(if we do not look to the mere material) is in the 
reach of the most thrifty. 

The little banquet was at first rather a silent one ; 
but Riccaboeca threw- off his gloom, and became 
gay and animated. Then poor Mrs. Riccabocca 
smiled, and pressed the grissins; and Violante, 
forgetting all her stateliness, laughed and played 
tricks on the parson, stealing away his cup of 
warin tea when his head was turned, and substitut- 
ing iced cherry juice. Then the parson got up and 
ran after Violante, making angry faces, and Vio- 
lante dodged beautifully, till the parson, fairly tired 
out, was too glad to cry “‘ Peace,” and come back. 
to the cherry juice. ‘Thus time rolled on, till they 
heard afar the stroke of the distant church clock, 
and Mr. Dale started up and cried, ‘‘ But we shall 
be too late for Leonard. Come, naughty little girl, 
get your father his hat.” 

‘“* And umbrella!”’ said Riceabocca, looking up 
at *he cloudless moonlit sky. 

‘* Umbrella against the stars t’’ asked the parson, 
laughing. 

‘¢ The stars are no friends of mine,’’ said Ricca- 
bocca, ‘* and one never knows what may happen !”’ 


The philosopher and the parson walked on 
amicably. 

‘*You have done me good,”’ said Riceabocca, 
“but I hope I am not always so unreasonably 
melancholic as you seem to suspect. The evenings 
will sometimes appear long, and dull too, to a man 
whose thoughts on the past are almost his sole 
companions.”’ 

‘* Sole companions '—your child?” 

“« She is so young.” 

‘¢ Your wife ?”’ 

‘* She is so—,” the bland Italian appeared to 
check some disparaging adjective, and mildly 
added, ‘‘ so good, I allow ; but you must own that 
we cannot have much in common.” 

“IT own nothing of the sort. You have your 
house and your interests, your happiness and your 
lives, in common. We men are so exacting, we 
expect to find ideal nymphs and goddesses when 
we condescend to marry a mortal ; and if we did, 
our chickens would be boiled to rags, and our mut- 
ton come up as cold as a stone.” 

“Per Bacco, you are an oracle,’’ said Ricea- 
bocca, laughing. ‘‘ But I am not so sceptical as 
you are. I honor the fair sex too much. There 
are a great many women who realize the ideal of 








men to be found in—the poets !” 
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** There ’s my dear Mrs. Dale,’”’ resumed the 
parson, not heeding this sarcastic compliment to 
the sex, but sinking his voice into a whisper, and 
Jooking round eautious] y—*‘ there ’s my dear Mrs. 
Dale, the best woman in the world—an angel I 
would say, if the word was not profane ; but—”’ 

** What ’s the but ?’’ asked the doctor demurely. 

** But I too might say that ‘we have not much 
in common,’ if I were only to compare mind to 
mind, and, when my poor Carry says something 
less profound than Madame de Stae! might have 
said, smile on her in contempt from the elevation 
of logic and Latin. Yet, when I remember all the 
little sorrows and joys that we have shared 
together, and feel how solitary I should have been 
without her—oh, then, I am instantly aware that 
there is between us in common something infinitely 
closer and better than if the same course of study 
had given us the same equality of ideas ; and I was 
forced to brace myself fur a combat of intellect, as 
I am when I fall in with a tiresome sage like 

ourself. i dont pretend to say that Mrs. Ricca- 

ais a Mrs. Bale,” added the parson, with 
lofty candor—* there is but one Mrs. Dale in the 
world ; but, still, you have drawn a prize in the 
wheel matrimonial! Think of Socrates, and yet 
he was content even with his—Xantippe !”’ 

Dr. Riccabocea called to mind Mrs. Dale’s 
* little tempers,”’ and inly rejoiced that no second 
Mrs. Dale had existed to fall to his own Jot. His 

lacid Jemima gained by the contrast. Neverthe- 
ess, he had the ill grace to reply, ‘‘ Socrates was 
a man beyond all imitation !—Yet I believe that 
even he spent very few of his evenings at home. 
But, revenons & nos moutons, we are nearly at Mrs. 
Fairfield’s cottage, and you have not yet told me 
what you have settled as to Leonard !”’ 

The parson halted, took Riccabocca by the 
button, and informed him, in very few words, that 
Leonard was to go.to Lansmere to see some 
relations there, who had the fortune, if they had 
the will, to give full career to his abilities. 

“* The great thing, in the mean while,” said the 
parson, ‘* would be to enlighten him a little as to 
what he calls—enlightenment.” 

** Ah!” said Riccabocea, diverted, and rubbing 
his hands, ‘‘ I shall listen with interest to what 
you say on that subject.” 

‘* And must aid me; for the first step in this 
modern march of enlightenment is to leave the poor 

rson behind; and if one calls out, ‘Hold! and 
ook at the sign-post,’ the traveller hurries on the 
faster, saying to himself, ‘ Pooh, pooh !—that is 
only the cry of the parson!’ But my gentleman, 
when he doubts me, will listen to you—you’re a 
philosopher !”’ 

‘* We philosophers are of some use now and 
then, even to parsons!" 

‘* If you were not so conceited a set of deluded 
poor creatures already, I would say ‘ Yes,’” 
replied the parson generously ; and, taking hold 
of Riccabocca’s umbrella, he applied the brass 
— thereof, by way of a knocker, to the cottage 

oor. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Certainty it is a glorious fever that desire To 


Know! And there are few sights in the moral 
world more sublime than that which many a garret 
might afford, if Asmodeus would bare the roofs to 
our survey—viz., a brave, patient, earnest human 
being, toiling his own arduous way, athwart the 
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iron walls of penury, into the magnificent Infinite, 
which is luminous with starry souls. 

So there sits Leonard the Self-taught in the little 
cottage alone ; for, though scarcely past the hour 
in which great folks dine, it is the hour in which 
small folks go to bed, and Mrs. Fairfield has 
— to rest, while Leonard has settled to his 

oks. 

He had placed his table undér the lattice, and 
from time to time he looked up and enjoyed the 
stillness of the moon. Well for him that, in 
reparation for those hours stolen from night, the 
hardy physical labor commenced with dawn. Stu- 
dents would not be the sad dyspeptics they are, if 
they worked as many hours in the open air as my 
scholar-peasant. But even in him you could see 
that the mind had begun a little to affect the frame. 
They who task the intellect must pay the penalty 
with the body. III, believe me, would this work- 
day world get on if all within it were hard-reading, 
studious animals, playing the deuce with the 
ganglionic apparatus. 

Leonard started as he heard the knock at the 
door ; the parson’s well-known voice reassured 
him. In some surprise he admitted his visitors. 

‘** We are come to talk to you, Leonard,”’ said 
=. Dale, ** but I fear we shall disturb Mrs. Fair- 
field.’ 

** Oh no, sir! the door to the staircase is shut, 
and she sleeps soundly.’’ 

“Why, this is a French book—do you read 
French, Leonard ?’’ asked Riccabocca. 

‘*T have not found French difficult, sir. Once 
over the grammar, and the language is so clear; 
it seems the very language for reasoning.”’ 

“True. Voltaire said justly, ‘ Whatever is 
obscure is not French,’ ’’ observed Riccabocca. 

** I wish I could say the same of English,” mut- 
tered the parson. 

‘* But what is this?—Latin too ?—Virgil ?”’ 

** Yes, sir. But I find I make little way there 
without a master. I fear I must give it up,” (and 
Leonard sighed.) 

The two gentlemen exchanged looks and seated 
themselves. The young peasant remained standing 
modestly, and in his air and mien there was some- 
thing that touched the heart while it pleased the 
eye. He was no longer the timid boy who had 
shrunk from the frown of Mr. Stirn, nor that rude 
personation of simple physical strength, roused to 
undisciplined bravery, which had received its 
downfall on the village-green of Hazeldean. The 
power of thought was on his brow—somewhat 
unquiet still, but mild and earnest. The features 
had attained that refinement which is often attrib- 
uted to race, but comes, in truth, from elegance of 
idea, whether caught from our parents or learned 
from books. In his rich brown -hair, thrown 
carelessly from his temples, and curling almost to 
the shoulders—in his large blue eye, which was 
deepened to the hue of the violet by the long dark 
lash—in that firmness of lip, which comes from the 
grapple with difficulties, there was considerable 
beauty, but no longer the beauty of the mere 

nt. And yet there was still about the whole 
countenance that expression of goodness and purity 
which a painter would give to his ideal of the 
ant lover—such as Tasso would have placed in the 
Aminta, or Fletcher have admitted to the side of 
the Faithful Shepherdess. 

‘* You must draw a chair here, and sit down 
between us, Leonard,” said the parson. 

‘If any one,”’ said Riccabocca, “ has a right to 
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sit, it is the one who is to hear the sermon ; and if 
any one ought to stand, it is the one who is about 
to preach it.” 

** Don ’t be frightened, Leonard,”’ said the parson 
graciously ; ‘it is only a criticism, not a sermon,” 
aad he pulled out Leonard's Prize Essay. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Parson.—‘ You take for your motto this apho- 
rism*—‘ Knowledge is power.’—Bacon.”’ 

Riccabocca.—‘* Bacon make such an aphorism ! 
The last man in the world to have said anything so 
pert and so shallow.” 

Leonard,—(astonished.)—‘*‘ Do you mean to say, 
sir, that that aphorism is not in Lord Bacon! 
Why, I have seen it quoted as his in almost every 
newspaper, and in almost every speech in favor of 
popular education.”’ 

Riccabocca.—‘* Then that should be a warning to 

‘ou never again to fall into the error of the would- 
scholar—viz., quote second-hand. Lord Bacon 
wrote a great bouk to show in what knowledge is 
power, how that power should be defined, in 
what it might be mistaken. And, pray, do you 
think so sensible a nan would ever have taken the 
trouble to write a great book upon the subject, if 
he could have packed up all he had to say into the 
portable dogma, ‘ Knowledge is power!’ Pooh! 
no such aphorism is to be found in Bacon from the 
first page of his writings to the last.” 

Parson, (candidly.)—** Well, I supposed it was 
Lord Bacon’s, and I am very glad to hear that the 
aphorism has not the sanction of his authority.” 

Leonard, (recovering his surprise.) —* But why 
80 1? 

Parson.—‘‘ Because it either says a great deal 
too much, or just—nothing at all.” 

Leonard.—* At least, sir, it seems to me unde- 
niable.”’ 

Parson.—* Well, grant that it is undeniable. 
Does it prove much in favor of knowledge? Pray, 
is not ignorance power too?”’ 

Riccabocca.—** And a power that has had much 
the best end of the quarter-staff.”’ 

Parson.—‘‘ All evil is power, and does its power 
make it anything the better? ”’ 

Riccabocca.—‘* Fanaticism is power—and a power 
that has often swept away knowledge like a whirl- 
wind. The Mussleman burns the library of a 
world—and forces the Koran and the sword from 
the schools of Byzantium to the colleges of Hin- 
dostan.”’ 

Parson, (bearing on with a new column of 
illustration.) —‘* Hunger is power. The barbari- 
ans, starved out of their energy by their own 
swarming population, swept into Italy and annihi- 
Jated letters. ‘I'he Romans, however degraded, 
had more knowledge, at least, than the Gaul and 
the Visigoth.” 


* This aphorism has been probably assigned to Lord 
Bacon ugee the mere authority of the A ves to his works. 
It is the aphorism of the index-muker, certainly not of 
the great master of inductive philosophy. Bacon has, it 
is true, repeatedly dwelt on the power of knowledge, but 
with so many explanations and distinctions, that nothing 
could be more unjust to his general meaning than to at- 
tempt to cramp into a sentence what it costs him a volume 
to define. ‘hus, if in one page he appears to confound 
knowledge with power, in another he sets them in the 
strongest antithesis to each other ; as follows, ‘‘ Adeo, 
signanter Deus o potenti et sapientie discrimina- 
vit.” But it would be as unfair to Bacon to convert into 
an aphorism the sentence that discriminates between 
knowledge and power as it is to convert into an aphorism 
any sentence that confounds them. 





Riccabocca, (bringing up the reserve.)—* And 
even in Greece, when Greek met Greek, the Athe- 
nians—oar masters in all knowledge—were beat 
by the Spartans, who held learning in contempt.” 

Parsgn.—‘ Wherefore you see, Leonard, that 
though knowledge be power, it is only one of the 
powers of the world; that there are others as 
strong, and often much stronger: and the assertion 
either means but a barren truism, not worth so 
frequent a repetition, or it means something that 
you would find it very difficult to prove.’’ 

Leonard.—** One nation may be beaten by an- 
other that has more physical strength, and more 
military discipline ; which last, permit me to say, 
sir, is a species of knowledge ;—”’ 

7 a.—‘* Yes ; but your knowledge-mong- 
ers at present call upon us to discard military 
discipline, and the qualities that produce it, from 
the list of the useful aris. And in your own 
essay, you insist upon knowledge as the great 
disbander of armies, and the fue of all military 
discipline !"’ 

Parson.— Let the young man proceed. Na- 
tions, you say, may be beaten by other nations less 
learned and civilized ”’ 

Leonard.—* But knowledge elevates a class. 
I invite my own humble order to knowledge, 
because knowledge will lift them into power.”’ 
— What do you say to that, Mr. 

ale?” 


Parson.— In the first place, is it true that the 
class which has the most knowledge gets the most 

wer! I suppose philosophers, like my friend 

tr. Riccabocca, think they have the most knowl- 
edge. And pray, in what age have philosophers 
governed the world? Are they not always grum- 
bling that nobody attends to them? ”’ 

‘** Per Bacco,”’ said Riccabocca, ‘‘ if people had 
attended to us, it would have been a droll sort of 
world by this time!” 

Parson.— Very likely. But,as a general rule, 
those have the most knowledge who give them- 
selves up to it the most. Let us put out of the 
question philosophers, (who are often but ingenious 
lunaties,) and speak only of erudite scholars, men 
of letters and practical science, professors, tutors, 
and fellows of colleges. I fancy any member of 
Parliament would tell us that there is no class of 
men which has less actual influence on public 
affairs. They have more knowledge than manu- 
facturers and shipowners, squires and farmers; but, 
do you find that they have more power over the 
government and the votes of the House of Com- 
mons t ”’ 

“ They ought to have,’’ said Leonard. 

“Ought they?”’ said the parson ; “* we ’l] con- 
sider that later. Meanwhile, you must not escape 
from your own proposition, which is, that knowl- 
edge is power—not that it ought to be. Now, 
even granting your corollary, that the power of a 
class is therefore proportioned to its knowledge— 
pray, do you suppose that while your order, the 
Operatives, are instructing themselves, al] the rest 
of the community are to be ata stand-still? Dif- 
fuse knowledge as you may, you will never produce 
equality of knowledge. Those who have most 
leisure, application, and aptitude for earning, will 
still know the most. Nay, by a very natural law, 


the more general the appetite for knowledge, the 
more the increased competition would favor those 
most adapted to excel by circumstance and nature. 
At this day, there is a vast increase of knowledge 
spread ever all society, compared with that in the 
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Middle Ages; but is there not a still greater dis- 
tinction between the highly-educated gentleman and 
the intelligent mechanic, than there was then be- 
tween the baron who could not sign his name, and 
the churl at the plough? between the accognplished 
statesman, versed in all historical lore, and the 
voter whose politics are formed by his newspaper ! 
than there was between the legislator who passed 
laws against witches, and the burgher who de- 
fended his guild from some feudal aggression? 
between the enlightened scholar and the dunce of 
-to-day, than there was between the monkish alche- 
mist and the. blockhead of yesterday? Peasant, 
voter, and dunce of this century are no doubt wiser 
than the churl, burgher, and blockhead of the 
twelfth. But the gentleman, statesman, and 
scholar of the present age are at least quite as 
favorable a contrast to the alchemist, witch-burner, 
and baron of old. As the progress of enlighten- 
ment has done hitherto, so will iteverdo. Knowl- 
edge is like capital ; the more there is in a country, 
the greater the disparities in wealth between one man 
and another. Therefore, if the working class in- 
crease in knowledge, so do the other classes ; and if 
the working class rise peacefully and legitimately 
into power, it is not in proportion to their own know]- 
edge alone, but rather according as it seems to the 
knowledge of the other orders of the community, 
.that such augmentation of proportional power is 
just, and safe, and wise.” 

Placed between the parson and the philosopher, 
Leonard felt that his position was not favorable to 
the display of his forces. Insensibly he edged his 
chair somewhat away, and said mournfully— 

** Then, according to you, the reign of knowledge 
would be no great advance in the aggregate freedom 
and welfare of man?”’ 

Parson.—*‘ Let us define. By knowledge, do 
you mean intellectual cultivation ’—by the reign 
of knowledge, the ascendency of the most cultivated 
minds ?”’ 

Leonard, (after a pause.)—* Yes.”’ 

Riccabocca.—‘‘ Oh indiscreet young man, that is 
an unfortunate concession of yours; for the ascen- 
dency of the most cultivated minds would be a 
terrible oligarchy !” 

Parson.—‘ Perfectly true ; and we now reply to 
your exclamation, that men who, by profession, 

ave most learning ought to have more influence 
than squires and merchants, farmers and mechanics. 
Observe, all the knowledge that we mortals can 
acquire is not knowledge positive and perfect, but 
knowledge comparative, and subject to all the errors 
and passions of humanity. And suppose that you 
could establish, as the sole regulators of affairs, 
those who had the most mental cultivation, do you 
think on would not like that power well enough 
to take all means their superior intelligence could 
devise to keep it to themselves? The experiment 
was tried of old by the priests of Egypt; and in 
the empire of China, at this day, the aristocracy 
are elected from those who have most distinguished 
themselves in learned colleges. If I may call my- 
self a member of that body, ‘the people,’ I ates 
rather be an Englishman, Cen much displeased 
with dull ministers and blundering parliaments, 
than I would be a Chinese under the rule of the 
picked sages of the Celestial Empire. Happily, 
therefore, my dear Leonard, nations.are governed 
by many things besides what is commonly called 
knowledge ; and the greatest practical ministers, 
who, like Themistocles, have made small states 
great—and the most dominant races, who, like the 
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Romans, have stretched their rule from a vill 
half over the universe—have been distinguished 
various qualities which a philosopher would sneer 
at, and a know!edge-monger would cal] ‘ sad preju- 
dices,’ and ‘ lamentable errors of reason.’ ” 

Leonard, (bitterly.)\—‘‘ Sir, you make use of 
knowledge itself to argue against knowledge.” 

Parson.—‘‘ 1 make use of the little I know to 
prove the foolishness of idolatry. I do not argue 
against knowledge; I argue against knowledge- 
worship. For here, I see in your essay, that you 
are not contented with raising human knowledge 
into something like divine omnipotence, you must 
also confound her with virtue. According to you, 
we have only to diffuse the intelligence of the few 
among the many, and al] at which we preachers 
aim is accomplished. Nay more; for whereas we 
humble preachers have never presumed to say 
with the heathen Stoic, that even virtue is sure of 
happiness below, (though it be the best road to it,) 
you tell us plainly that this knowledge of yours 
gives not only the virtue of a saint, but bestows the 
bliss of a god. Before the steps of your idol, the 
evils of life disappear. To hear you, one has but 
‘ to know,’ in order to be exempt from the sins and 
sorrows of the ignorant. Has it ever been so? 
Grant that you diffuse amongst the many all the 
knowledge ever attained by the few. Reve the 
wise few been so unerring and so happy? You 
supposed that your motto was accurately cited 
from Bacon. hat was Bacon himself? The 
poet tells you— 


The wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind. 


Can you hope to bestow upon the vast mass of 
your order the luminous intelligence of this ‘ Lord 
Chancellor of nature?’ Grant that you do so—and 
what guarantee have you for the virtue and the 
happiness which you assume as the concomitants 
of the gift? See Bacon himself! what black in- 
gratitude! what miserable self-seeking! what 
truckling servility! what abject and pitiful spirit! 
So far from intellectual knowledge, in its highest 
form and type, insuring virtue and bliss, it is by 
no means uncommon to find great mental cultiva- 
tion combined with great moral corruption.’ 
(Aside to Riccabocca—*‘ Push on, will you ?”’) 

Riccabocca.—‘‘ A combination remarkable in eras 
as in individuals. Petronius shows us a state of 
morals at which a commonplace devil would blush, 
in the midst of a society more intellectually culti- 
vated than certainly was that which produced 
Regulus or the Horatii. And the most learned 
eras in modern Italy were precisely those which 
brought the vices into the most ghastly refine- 
ment.”’ 

Leonard, (rising in great agitation, and elasping 
his hands.) —** I cannot contend with you, who 
produce against information so slender and crude 
as mine the stores which have been locked from my 
reach. But I feel that there must be another side 
to this shield—a shield that you will not even alluw 
to be silver. And, oh, if you thus speak of knowl- 
edge, why have you encouraged me to know ?”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 

‘“* An, my son!”’ said the parson, ‘if I wished 
to prove the value of Religion, would you think I 
served it much, if 1 took as my motto, ‘ Religion 
is power?’ Would not that be a base and sordid 
view of its advantages? And would you not say 
he who regards religion as a power, intends to 
abuse it as a priestcraft ?”’ 
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* § Well put!”’ said Riceabocca. 

‘““Wait a moment—let me think! Ah I see, 
air!” said Leonard. 

Parson.—‘ If the cause be holy, do not weigh 
it in the scales of the. market; if its objects be 
peaceful, do not seek to arm it with the weapons 
of strife ; if it is to be the cement of society, do not 
vaunt it as the triumph of class against class.” 

Leonard, (ingenuously.)—‘* You correct me 
nobly, sir. Knowledge is power, but not in the 
sense in which I have interpreted the saying.”’ 

Parson.—* Knowledge is one of the powers in 
the moral world, but one that, in its immediate 
result, is not always of the most worldly advantage 
to the possessor. It is one of the slowest, because 
one of the most durable, of agencies. It may take 
a thousand years for a thought to come into power ; 
and the thinker who originated it might have died 
in rags or in chains.”’ 

Riccabocca.—‘‘ Our Italian proverb saith that 
* The teacher is like the candle, which lights others 
in consuming itself.’ ’’ 

Parson.—‘ Therefore, he who has the true ambi- 
tion of knowledge should entertain it for the power 
of his idea, not for the power it may bestow on 
himself; it should be lodged in the conscience, 
and, like the conscience, look for no certain reward 
on this side the grave. And since knowledge is 
compatible with good and with evil, would not it 
be better to say, ‘ Knowledge is a trust ?’”’ 

*¢ You are right, sir,” said Leonard cheerfully ; 
* pray proceed.” 

Parson.—‘* You ask me why we encourage you 
To know. First, because (as you say yourself in 
your rg knowledge, irrespective of gain, is in 
itself a delight, and ought to be something far 
more. Like liberty, like religion, it may be 
abused; but I have no more right to say that the 
poor shall be ignorant, than I have to say that the 
rich only shall be free, and that the clergy alone 
shall learn the truths of redemption. You truly 
observe in your treatise that knowledge opens to 
us other excitements than those of the senses, and 
another life than that of the moment. The differ- 
ence between us is this, that you forget that the 
same refinement which brings us new pleasures 
exposes us to new pains—the horny hand of the 
peasant feels not the nettles which sting the fine 
skin of the scholar. You forget, also, that what- 
ever widens the sphere of the desires, opens to 
them also new temptations. Vanity, the desire of 
applause, pride, the sense of superiority—gnawing 
discontent where that superiority is not recognized 
—morbid susceptibility, which comes with all new 
feelings—the underrating of simple pleasures apart 
from the intellectual—the chase of the imagination, 
often unduly stimulated, for things unattainable 
below—all these are surely amongst the first temp- 
tations that beset the entrance into knowledge.” 

Leonard shaded his face with his hand. 

** Hence,”’ continued the parson, benignantly— 
‘ hence, so far from considering that we do all that 
is needful to accomplish ourselves as men, when we 
cultivate only the intellect, we should remember 
that we thereby continually increase the range of 
our desires, and therefore of our temptations ; and 
we should endeavor, simultaneously, to cultivate 
both those affections of the heart which prove the 
ignorant to be God’s children no less than the wise, 
and those moral qualities which have made men 
great and good when reading and writing were 
scarcely known; to wit, patience and fortitude 
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cence amidst grandeur and wealth ; and, in counter- 
action to that egotism which all superiority, mental, 
or worldly, is apt to inspire, Justice, the father of 
all the more solid virtues, softened by Charity, 
which is their loving mother. Thus accompanied, 
knowledge indeed becomes the magnificent crown 
of roe the imperious despot, but the 
checked and tempered sovereign of the soul.” 

The parson paused, and Leonard, coming near 
him, timidly took his hand, with a child’s affeo- 
tionate-and grateful impulse. 

Riccabocca.—‘“* And if, Leonard, you are not 
satisfied with our parson’s excellent definitions, 
i have only to read what Lord Bacon himself 

as said upon the true ends of knowledge, to com- 
prehend at once how angry the poor great man, 
whom Mr. Dale treats so harshly, would have been 
with those who have stinted his elaborate dis- 
tinctions and provident cautions into that cox- 
combical little aphorism, and then misconstrued all 
he designed to prove in favor of the commandment, 
and authority of learning. For,’’ added the sage, 
looking up as a man does when he is tasking his 
memory, ‘‘ I think it is thus that after saying the 
greatest error of all is the mistaking or misplacing 
the end of knowledge, and denouncing the various 
objects for which it is vulgarly sought ;—TI think it 
is thus that he proceeds. * * * ‘ Knowledge 
is not a shop for profit or sale, but a rich storehouse 


for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of men's - 


estate.’ ’* 

Parson, (remorsefully.)—‘‘ Are those Lord 
Bacon’s wordst I am very surry I spoke so 
uncharitably of his life. 
I may find excuses for it now that I could not when 
I first formed my judgment. I was then a raw lad 
at Oxford. But fas Leonard, there is still some- 
thing on your mind.” 

Leonard.— It is true, sir. I would but ask 
whether it is not by knowledge that we arrive at 
the qualities and virtues you so well describe, but 
which you seem to consider as coming to us through 
channels apart from knowledge ?”’ 

Parson.—‘ If you mean by the word knowl- 
edge something very different from what you 
express in your essay—and which those contendin 
for mental instruction, irrespective of religion an 
ethics, appear also to convey by the word—you aré 
right ; but, remember, we have already agreed that 
by the word knowledge we mean culture purely 
intellectual.’’ 

Leonord.—* That is truae—we so understood it.” 

Parson.—** Thus, when this great Lord Bacon 
erred, you may say that he erred from want of know- 
ledge—the knowledge that moralists and preachers 


* ‘But the greatest error of all the rest is the mis- 
taking or misplacing of the last or farthest end of knowl- 
edge :—for men have entered into a desire of learnin 
and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity an 
inquisitive appetite ; sometimes to entertain their minds 
with variety and delight ; sometimes for ornament and 
reputation ; and sometimes to enable them to victory of 
wit and contradiction; and most times for lucre and 
profession” —[that is, for most of those objects which are 
meant by the ordinary citers of the saying, ‘ Knowledge 
is power aN and seldom sincerely to give a true account 
of these gifts of reason to the benefit and use of men; as 
if there were sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to 
rest a searching and restless spirit ; or a terrace for a 
wandering and variable mind to walk up and down with 
a fair prospéct ; or a tower of state for a proud mind to 
raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding ground for 
strife and contention ; or a shop for profit or sale- -and 
not a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator, and the 
relief of men’s estate.”—Advancement of Learning, 


under poverty and distress; humility and benefi-| Book J 


I must examine it again. © 
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would convey. But Lord Bacon had read all that 
moralists and preachers could say on such matters ; 
and he certainly did not err from want of intellectual 
cultivation. Let me here, my child, invite you to 
observe, that He who knew most of our human 
hearts and our immortal destinies, did not insist on 
this intellectual culture as essential to the virtues 
that form our wellbeing here, and conduce to our 
salvation hereafter. Had it been essential, the 
All-wise One would not have selected humble 
fishermen for the teachers of his doctrine,,instead 
of culling his disciples from Roman portico or 
Athenian academy. And this, which distinguishes 
so remarkably the Gospel from the ethics of heathen 
philosophy, wherein knowledge is declared to be 
necessary to virtue, is a proof how slight was the 
heathen sage’s insight into the nature of man- 
kind, when compared with the Saviour’s ; for hard 
indeed would it be to men, whether high or low, 


rich or poor, if science and learning, or contempla-| M 


tive philosophy, were the sole avenues to peace and 
redemption ; since, in this state of ordeal requiring 
active duties, very few in any age, whether they 
be high or low, rich or poor, ever are or can be 
devoted to pursuits merely mental. Christ does 
not represent heaven as a college for the learned. 
Therefore the rules of the Celestial Legislator are 
rendered clear to the simplest understanding as to 
the deepest.’’ 
Riccabocca.—‘* And that which Plato and Zeno, 
Pythagoras and Socrates, could not do, was done 
by men whose ignorance would have been a by- 
word in the schools of the Greek. The gods of the 
vulgar were dethroned ; the face of the world was 
ehanged! This thought may make us allow, 
indeed, that there are agencies more powerful than 
mere knowledge, and ask, after all, what is the 
mission which knowledge should achieve ?”’ 
Parson.—‘* The Sacred Book tells us even that ; 
for after establishing the truth that, for the multi- 
tude, knowledge is not essential to happiness and 
ood, it accords stil] to knowledge its sublime part 
in the revelation prepared and announced. When 
an instrument of more than ordinary intelligence 
was required for a purpose divine—when the Gos- 
pel recorded by the simple, was to be explained by 
the acute, enfurced by the energetic, carried home 
to the doubts of the Gentile—the Supreme Will 
joined to the zeal of the earlier apostles the learn- 
ing and genius of St. Paul—not holier than the 
others—calling himself the least, yet laboring more 
abundantly than they all—making himself all 
things unto all men, so that some might be saved. 
The ignorant may be saved no less surely than the 
wise ; but here comes the wise man who helps to 
save! And how the fulness and animation of this 
grand Presence, of this indomitable Energy, seem 
to vivify the toil, and to speed the work !—* In 
journeyings ofien, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils of mine own countrymen, in 
rils by the heathen, in perils iu the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
amongst false brethren.’ Behold, my son ! does not 
Heaven here seem to reveal the true type of Knowl- 
edge—a sleepless activity, a pervading agency, a 
dauntless heroism, an all-supporting faith !—a power 
—a power indeed—a power apart from the aggran- 
dizement of self—a power that brings to him who 
owns and transmits it but ‘ weariness and painful- 
ness; in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness’—but a power 
distinct from the mere circumstance of the man, 
rushing from him as rays from a sun ;—borne 
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through the air, and clothing it with light—piercing 
under earth, and calling forth the harvest# Wor- 


ship not knowledge—worship not the sun, O my 
child! Let the sun but proclaim the Creator ; let 
the knowledge but illume the worship!” 

The good man, overcome by his own earnestness, 
paused ; his head drooped on the young student’s 
breast, and all three were long silent. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Whatever ridicule may be thrown upon Mr, 
Dale’s dissertations by the wit of the enlightened, 
they had a considerable, and | think a beneficial, 
effect upon Leonard Fairfield—an effect which may 
perhaps create Jess surprise, when the reader re- 
members that Leonard was unaccustomed to argu- 
ment, and still retained many of the prejudices. 
natural to his rustic breeding. Nay, he actually 
thought it possible that, as both Riccabocca and 
r. Dale were more than double his age, and had 
had opportunities not only of reading twice as many 
books, but of contracting experience in wider 
ranges of life—he actually, I say, thought it possi- 
ble that they might be better acquainted with the 
properties and distinctions of knowledge than him- 
self. At all events, the parson’s words were so 
far well-timed, that they produced in Leonard very 
much of that state of mind which Mr. Dale desired 
to effect, before communicating to him the startling 
intelligence that he was to visit relations whom he 
had never seen, of whom he had heard but little, 
and that it was at least possible that the result of. 
that visit might be to open to him greater facilities 
for instruction, and a higher degree in life. 

Without some such preparation, I fear that 
Leonard would have gone forth into the world 
with an exaggerated notion of his own acquire- 
ments, and with a notion yet more exaggerated as 
to the kind of power that such knowledge as he 
possessed would obtain for itself. As it was, when 
Mr. Dale broke to him the news of the experiment- 
al journey before him, cautioning him against being 
over sanguine, Leonard received the intelligence 
with a serious meekness, and thoughts that were 
nobly solemn. 

hen the door closed on his visitors, he re- 
mained for some moments motionless, and in deep 
meditation; then he unclosed the door, and stole 
forth. The night was already far advanced, the 
heavens were luminous with all the hosts of stars. 
**T think,”’ said the student, referring, in later life, 
to that crisis in his destiny—* I think it was then, 
as I stood alone, yet surrounded by worlds so num- 
berless, that I first felt the distinction between mind 
and soul.’’ 

** Tell me,’’ said Riccabocca, as he parted com- 
pany with Mr. Dale, ‘‘ whether you think we 
should have given to Frank Hazeldean, on enterin 
life, the same lecture on the limits and ends of 
knowledge which we have bestowed on Leonard 
Fairfield.” 

** My friend,’’ quoth the parson, with a touch of 
human conceit, ‘‘ 1] have ridden on horseback, and 
I know that some horses should be guided by the 
bridle, and some should be urged by the spur.” 

** Cospetto !”’ said Riccabocea ; “* you contrive to 
put every experience of yours to some use—even 
your journey on Mr. Hazeldean’s pad. And I see 
now why, in this little world of a village, you have 
picked up so general an acquaintance with life.” 

‘* Did you ever read White’s Natural History of 
Selborne?’? 

** No.” 
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** Do so, and you will find that you need not go 
far to learn the habits of birds, and know the dif- 
ference between a swallow and a swift. Learn the 
difference in a village, and you know the difference 
wherever swallows and swifis skim the air.” 

‘* Swallows and swifts!—true ; but men—’’ 

** Are with us all the year round—which is 
more than we can say of swallows and swifts.”’ 

** Mr. Dale,” said Riccabocca, taking off his hat 
with great formality, ‘ if ever again | find myself 
in a dilemma, I will come to you instead of to 
Machiavelli.” 

**Ah!’’ cried the parson, ‘ if I could but have 
a calm hour's talk with you on the errors of the 
Papal relig—”’ 

iccabocca was off like a shot. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue next day, Mr. Dale had a long conversation 
with Mrs. Fairfield. At first, he found some dif- 
ficulty in getting over her pride, and inducing her 
to accept overtures from parents who had so long 
slighted both Leonard and herself. And it would 
have been in vain to have put before the good 
woman the worldly advantages which such over- 
tures implied. But when Mr. Dale said, almost 
sternly, ‘* Your parents are old, your father infirm ; 
their least wish should be as binding to you as 
their command,’’ the widow bowed her head, and 
said— 

‘*God bless them, sir, I was very sinful— 
‘Honor your father and mother.’ I’m no scol- 


lard, but I know the commandments. Let Lenny 
me, and mayhap he ‘Il 
’ 


o. But he’ll soon forget 

earn to be ashamed of me.’ 

** There I will trust him,” said the parson; and 
he contrived easily to reiissure and soothe her. 

It was not till all this was settled that Mr. Dale 
drew forth an unsealed letter, which Mr. Richard 
Avenel, taking his hint, had given to him, as from 
Leonard's grandparents, and said—‘‘ This is for 
you, and it contains an enclosure of some value.”’ 

‘* Will you read it, sir? As I said before, 1’m 
no scollard.’’ ° 

‘* But Leonard is, and he will read it to you.’’ 

When Leonard returned home that evening, 
Mrs. Fairfield showed him the letter. It ran 
thus— 


‘*Dear Jane—Mr. Dale will tell you that we 
wish Leonard to come to us. We are glad to hear 
you are well. We forward, by Mr. Dale, a bank- 
note for £50, which comes from Richard, your 
brother. So no more at present from your affec- 
tionate parents, , 

**Joun and Marcaret AvENEL.” 


The letter was in a stiff female scrawl, and 
Leonard observed that two or three mistakes in 
spelling had been corrected, either in another pen 
or in a different haftd. 

‘** Dear brother Dick, how good in him!’’ cried 
the widow. ‘* When I saw there was money, I 
thought it must be him. How I should like to see 
Dick again! But I s’pose he’s still in Amerikay. 
Well, well, this will buy clothes for you.” 

“*No; you must keep it all, mother, and put it 
in the Savings’ Bank.” 

‘I'm not quite so silly as that,’’ cried Mrs. 
Fairfield with contempt; and she put the fifty 
pounds into a cracked teapot. 

‘Tt must not stay there when I’m gone. You 
may be robbed, mother.” 
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‘* Dear me, dear me, that’s true. What shall I 
do with it’—what do I want with it, too? Dear 
me! I wish they hadn’t sent it. I shan’t sleep in 
peace. You must e’en put it in your own pouch, 
and button it up tight, boy.” 

Lenny smiled, and took the note; but he took it 
to Mr. Dale, and begged him to put it into the 
Savings’ Bank for his mother. 

The day following he went to take leave of his 
master, of Jackeymo, of the fountain, the garden. 
But, after he had gone through the first of these 
adieus with Jackeymo—who, poor man, indulged 
in all the lively gesticulations of grief which make 
half the eloquence of his countrymen; and then, 
absolutely blubbering, hurried away—Leonard 
himself was so affected that he could not proceed 
at once to the house, but stood beside the fountain, 
trying hard to keep back his tears. 

‘© You, Leonard—and you are going !"’ said a 
soft voice ; and the tears fell faster than ever, for 
he recognized the voice of Violante. 

** Do not cry,”’ continued the child, with a kind 
of tender gravity. ‘‘ You are going, but papa says 
it would be selfish in us to grieve, fur it is for your 

ood; and we should be glad. But I am selfish, 
Leomed, and I do grieve. I shall miss you 
sadly.” 

** You, young lady—you miss me?” 

“Yes. But I do not cry, Leonard, for I envy 
you, and I wish I were a boy: I wish I could de 
as you.” 

The girl clasped her hands, and reared her slight 
form, with a kind of passionate dignity. 

‘* Do as me, and part from all those you love!” 

** But to serve those you love. One day you will 
come back to your mother’s cottage, and say, 
‘ We have conquered fortune.’ Oh that I oan 
go forth and return, as you will. But my father 
has no country, and his only child is a useless 

in.” 

As Violante spoke, Leonard had dried his tears ; 
her emotion distracted him from his own. 

**Oh,”? continued Violante, again raising her 
head loftily, *‘ what it is to be a man! A woman 
sighs ‘1 wish,’ but man should say ‘I will.’ ” 

Occasionally, before, Leonard had noted fitful 
flashes of a nature grand and heroic in the Italian 
child, especially of late—flashes the more remark- 
able from their contrast to a form most exquisitely 
feminine, and to a sweetness of temper which made 
even her pride gentle. But now it seemed as if the 
child spoke with the command of a queen—almost 
with the inspiration of amuse. A strange and new 
sense of courage entered within him. 

‘* May I remember these words !’’ he murmured 
half audibly. 

The girl turned and surveyed him with eyes 
brighter for their moisture. She then extended 
her hand to him, with a quick movement, and, as 
he bent over it, with a grace taught to him by 
genuine emotion, she said—‘** And if you do, then, 
girl and child as I am, I shall think I have aided a 
brave heart in the great strife for honor!’’ - 

She lingered a moment, smiled as if to herself, 
and then, gliding away, was lust amongst the 
trees. 

After a long pause, in which Leonard recovered 
slowly from the surprise and agitation into which 
Violante had thrown his spirits—previvusly excited 
as they were—he went, murmuring to himself, to- 
wards the house. But Riccabocca was from home. 
Leonard turned mechanically to the terrace, and 
busied himself with the flowers. But the dark eyes 
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of Violante shone on his thoughts, and her voice 
rang in his ear. 

At length Riccabocca appeared, followed up the 
road by a laborer, who carried something indistinct 
under his arm. 

The Italian beckoned to Leonard to follow him 
into the parlor, and after conversing with him 
kindly, and at some length, and packing up, as it 
were, a considerable provision of wisdom in the 

rtable shape of aphorisms and proverbs, the sage 

eft him alone for a few moments. Ricca 
then returned with his wife, and bearing a small 
knapsack :— 

‘** It is not much we can do for you, Leonard, 
and money is the worst gift in the world fora 
keepsake ; but my wife and I have put our heads 
together to furnish you with a little outfit. Giaco- 
mo, who was in our secret, assures us that the 
clothes will fit; and stole, I fancy, a coat of yours 
for the purpose. Put them on when you go to 
your relations ; it is astonishing what a difference 
it makes in the ideas people form of us, according 
as our coats are cut one way or another. I should 
not be presentable in London thus ; and nothing is 
more true than that a tailor is often the making of a 
man.”’ 

** The shirts, too, are very good holland,’’ said 
Mrs. Riccabocea, about to open the knapsack. 

** Never mind details, my dear,’”’ cried tLe 
wise man; ‘shirts are comprehended in the 
general principle of clothes. And, Leonard, as a 
remembrance somewhat more personal, accept this, 
which I have worn many a year when time was a 
thing of importance to me, and nobler fates than 
mine hung on a moment. We missed the moment, 
or abused it, and here I am, a waif on a foreign 
shore. Methinks I have done with time.’’ 

The exile, as he thus spoke, placed in Leonard’s 


reluctant hands a watch that would have delighted 


an antiquary, and shocked a dandy. It was ex- 
ceedingly thick, having an outer case of enamel, 
and an inner one of gold. The hands and the 
figures of the hours had originally been formed of 
brilliants ; but the brilliants had long since vanished. 
Still, even thus bereft, the watch was much more 
in character with the giver than the receiver, and 
was as little suited to Leonard as would have been 
the red silk umbrella. 

“It is old-fashioned,’’? said Mrs. Riccabocca, 
** but it goes better than any clock in the county. 
I really think it will last to the end of the world.” 

** Carissima mia!”’ cried the doctor, ‘‘ I thought 
I had convinced you that the world is by no means 
come to its last legs.” 

** Oh, I did not mean anything, Alphonso,”’ said 
Mrs. Riccabocca, coloring. 

‘* And that is all we do mean when we talk 
about that of which we can know nothing,”’ said 
the doctor, less gallantly than usual, for he resented 
that epithet of ** old-fashioned,” as applied to the 
watch. 

Leonard, we see, had been silent all this time; 
he could not speak—literally and truly, he could 
not speak. How he got out of his embarrassment, 
and how he got out of the room, he never explained 
to my satisfaction. But, a few minutes afterwards, 
he was seen hurrying down the road very briskly. 

Riccabocea and his wife stood at the window 
gazing after him. 

“* There is a depth in that boy’s heart,” said the 
sage, ‘‘ which might float an Argosy.” 

** Poor dear boy! I think we have put every- 
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thing into the knapsack that he can possibly want,” 
said good Mrs. Riceabocca musingly. 

The Doctor (continuing his soliloquy.) —* 
are strong, but they are not immediately apparent.” 

Mrs. Riccabocca (resuming hers.) —‘ They are 
at the bottom of the knapsack.”’ : 

The Doctor.—* They will stand long wear and 
tear.” 

Mrs. Riccabocca.—‘* A year, at least, with 
proper care at the wash.” 

The Doctor (startled.)—‘‘ Care at the wash 
What on earth are you talking of, ma’am?”’ 

Mrs. Riccabocca (mildly.)—** The shirts to be 
sure, my love! Aind you?” 

The Doctor (with a heavy sigh.)—‘‘ The feel- 
ings, ma’am!’’ ‘Then, after a pause, taking his 
wife’s hand affectionately—* But you did quite 
— to think of the shirts; Mr. Dale said very 
truly—”’ 

Mrs. Riccabocca.—* What ?” 

- The Doctor.—* That there was a great deal in 
common between us—even when ] think of feelings, 
and you but of—shirts.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. and Mrs. Avenel sat within the parlor— 
Mr. Richard stood on the hearth-rug, whistling 
Yankee Doodle. ‘The parson writes word that 
the lad will come to-day,” said Richard sudden) 
—‘‘ let me see the letter—ay, to-day. If he too 
the coach as far as , he might walk the rest 
of the way in two or three hours. He should be 
pretty nearly here. I have a great mind to go and 
meet him ; it will save his asking questions, and 
hearing about me. I can clear the town by the 
back way, and get out at the high road.”’ 

** You ‘ll not know him from any one else,”’ said 
Mrs. Avenel. 

** Well, that is a good one! Not know an 
Avenel! We've all the same cut of the jib—have 
not we, father ?”’ 

Poor John laughed heartily, till the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. 

‘* We were always a well-favored fam’ly,’’ said 
John, recomposing himself. ‘There was Luke, 
but he’s gone : and Harry, but he ’s dead too ; and 
Dick, but he’s in Amerikay—no, he’s here; and 
my darling Nora, but—”’ , 

‘* Hush!’ interrupted Mrs. Avenel; ‘ hush, 
John !” ; 

The old man stared at her, and then put his 
tremulous hand to his brow. ‘* And Nora’s gone 
too!’ said he, in a voice of profound woe. th 
hands then fell on his knees, and his head drooped 
on his breast. 

Mrs. Avenel rose, kissed her husband on the 
forehead, and walked away to the window. Richard 
took up his hat, and brushed the nap carefully with 
his handkerchief ; but his lips quivered. 

**1’m going,” said he Tt ** Now mind, 
mother, not a word about Uncle Richard yet; we 
must first see how we like each other, and—(in a 
whisper) you ’ll try and get that into my poor 
father’s head ?”’ 

**Ay, Richard,” said Mrs. Avenel quietly. 
Richard J on his hat, and went out by the back 
way. He stole along the fields that skirted the 
town, and had only once to cross the street before 
he ti into the high road. 

e walked on till he came to the first milestone. 
There he seated himself, lighted his cigar, and 
awaited his nephew. It was now nearly the hour 
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of sunset, and the road before him lay westward, 
Richard from time to time looked along the road, 
shading his eyes with his hand; and at length, 
just as the disc of the sun had half sunk down the 
orizon, a solitary figure came up the way. It 
emerged suddenly from the turn in the road; the 
reddening beams colored all the atmosphere around 
+ Solitary and silent it came as from a Land of 
ight. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“You have been walking far, young man?’ 
said Richard Avenel. 

‘« No, sir, not very. That is Lansmere before 
me, is it not?’’ 

‘* Yes, it is Lansmere ; you stop there, I guess?’’ 

Leonard made a sign in the affirmative, and 
walked on a few paces; then, seeing the stranger 
who had accosted him still by his side, he said— 

“If you know the town, sir, perhaps you will 
have the goodness to tell me whereabouts Mr. 
Avenel lives?’ 

**T can put you into a straight cut across the 
fields, that will bring you just behind the house.” 

‘* You are very kind, but it will take you out of 
your way.” 

‘* No, it is in my way. So you are going to 
Mr. Avenel’s!—a good old gentleman.” 

“1 ’ve always heard so; and Mrs. Avenel—”’ 

‘¢ A particular superior woman,” said Richard. 
** Any one else to ask after?—I know the family 
well.’’ 

. No, thank you sir.” 

“They have a son, I believe; but he’s in 
America, is not he?’ 

**T believe he is, sir.”’ 

‘*] see the parson has kept faith with me,” 
muttered Richard. 

‘“‘If you can tell me anything about him,” said 
Leonard, “‘ I should be very glad.” 

‘* Why so, young man!—perhaps he is hanged 
by this time.”’ 

‘* Hanged ?”’ 

‘** He was a sad dog, I am told.”’ 

‘Then you have been told very falsely,” said 
Leonard, coloring. 

‘* A sad wild dog—his parents were so glad 
when he cut aud run—went off to the States. 
They say he made money; but if so he has neg- 
lected his relations shamefully.’’ 

‘* Sir,”’ said Leonard, “* you are wholly misin- 
formed. He has been most generous to a relative 
who had little claim on him; and I never heard 
his name mentioned but with love and praise.” 

Richard instantly fell to whistling Yankee Doodle, 
and walked on several paces without saying a word. 
He then made a slight apology for his impertinence 
—hoped no offence—and, with his usual bold but 
astute style of talk, contrived to bring out some- 
thing of his companion’s mind. He was evidently 
struck with the clearness and propriety with which 
Leonard expressed himself, raised his eyebrows in 
surprise more than once, and looked him full in the 
face with an attentive and pleased survey. Leon- 
ard had put on the new clothes with which Ricca- 
bocca and wife had provided him. They were 
those appropriate to a young country tradesman in 
good circumstantes ; but, as he did not think about 
the clothes, so he had unconsciously something of 
the ease of the gentleman. 

They now came into the fields. . Leonard paused 
before a slip of ground sown with rye. 
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**T should have thought grass land would have 
answered better, so near a town,”’ said he. 

** No doubt it would,”’ answered Richard ; ‘ but 
they are sadly behind-hand in these parts. You see 
that great park yonder, on the other side of the 
road? That would answer better for rye than 
grass; but then, what would become of my lord’s 
deer? The aristocracy eat us up, young man.” 

‘* But the aristocracy did not sow this piece with 
rye, I suppose?”’ said Leonard, smiling. 

‘* And what do you conclude from that ?’’ 

‘* Let every man look to his own ground,” said 
Leonard, with a cleverness of repartee caught from 
Doctor Riccabocca. 

** *Cute lad you are,’’ said Richard ; ** and we ‘ll 
talk more of these matters another time.”’ 

They now came within sight of Mr. Avenel’s 
house. 

‘* You can get through the gap in the hedge, by 
the old pollard oak,’”’ said Richard; ‘‘and come 
round by the front of the house. Why, you ’re not 
afraid—are you ?”’ 

“*T am a stranger.” 

‘Shall I introduce yout I told you that I 
knew the old couple.” 

**Oh no, sir! I would rather meet them alone.’’ 

**Go; and—wait a bit—harkye, young man, 
Mrs. Avenel is a cold-mannered woman; but don’t 
be abashed by that.” 

Leonard thanked the good-natured stranger, 
crossed the field, passed the gap, and paused @ 
moment under the stinted shade of the old hollow- 
hearted oak. The ravens were returning to their 
nests. At the sight of a human form under the 
tree, they wheeled round, and watched him afar. 
From the thick of the boughs, the young ravens 
sent their hoarse low cry. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Tue young man entered the neat, prim, formal 
parlor. 

‘© You are welcome !’’ said Mrs. Avenel, in a 
firm voice. 

‘‘The gentleman is heartily welcome,’’ cried 
poor John. 

‘Tt is your grandson, Leonard Fairfield,” said 
Mrs. Avenel. 

But John, who had risen with knocking knees, 
gazed hard at Leonard, and then fell on his breast, 
sobbing aloud—* Nora’s eyes !—he has a blink in 
his eye like Nora’s.”’ 

Mrs. Avenel approached with a steady step, and 
drew away the old man tenderly. 

‘*He is a poor creature,” she whispered to 
Leonard—*‘ you excite him. Come away, I will 
show you your room.”’ 

Leonard fullowed her up the stairs, apd came 
into a room—neatly, and even prettily furnished. 
The carpet and curtains were faded by the sun, 
and of old-fashioned pattern, but there was a look 
about the room as if it had been long disused. 

Mrs. Avenel sank down on the first chair on 
entering. 

Leonard drew his arm round her waist affection- 
ately ; ‘*I fear that I have put you out sadly—my 
dear grandmother.” 

Mrs. Avenel glided hastily from his arm, and 
her countenance worked much—every nerve in it 
twitching as it were; then, placing her hand on 
his locks, she said with passion, ‘‘ God bless you, 
my grandson,’’ and left the room. 

Leonard dropped his knapsack on the floor, and 
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looked around him wistfully. 


as if it had once been occupied by afemale. There 


was a work-box on the chest of drawers, and over! could not have slept a wink there. 


The room seemed | 
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** The room you would not take.” 
‘The room in which Nora slept! Oh no! I 


What a charm 


it hanging shelves for books, suspended by ribbons’ there was in that girl—how we all loved her! 
that had once been blue, with silk and fringe ap-| But she was too beautiful and good for us—too 
pended to each shelf, and knots and tassels here and | good to live !”’ 


there—the taste of a woman, or rather of a girl, 


‘** None of us are too good,”’ said Mrs. Avenel 


who seeks to give a grace to the commonest things, with great austerity, ** and I beg you will not talk 


around her. 
dent, Leonard took down one or two of the volumes 
still left on the shelves. He found Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen, Racine in French, ‘Tasso in Italian ; and on 
the fly-leaf of each volume, in the exquisite hand- 
writing familiar to his memory, the name ** Leono- 
ra.”’ He kissed the books, and replaced them with 
a feeling akin both to tenderness and awe. 

He had not been alone‘in his room more than a 
quarter of an hour, before the maid-servant knocked 
at his door and summoned him to tea. 

Poor John had recovered his spirits, and his wife 
gat by his side holding his hand in hers. Poor 
John was even gay. He asked many questions 
about his daughter Jane, and did not wait for the 
answers. ‘I'hen he spoke about the squire, whom 
he confounded with Audley Egerton, and talked 
of elections, and the Blue party, and hoped Leonard 
would always be a good Blue ; and then he fell to 
his tea and toast, and said no more. 

Mrs. Avenel spoke little, but she eyed Leonard 
askant, as it were, from time to time; and afier 
each glance the nerves of the poor severe face 
twitched again. 

A little after nine o’clock, Mrs. Avenel lighted 
a candle, and, placing it in Leonard’s hand, said, 
“You must be tired—you know your own room 
now. Good night.” 

Leonard took the light, and, as was his wont 
with his mother, kissed Mrs. Avenel on the cheek. 
Then he took John’s hand and kissed him too. 
The old man was half asleep, and murmured 
dreamily, ‘‘ that’s Nora.’’ 

Leonard had retired to his room about half-an- 
hour when Richard Avenel entered the house 
softly, and joined his parents. 

** Well, mother,”’ said he. 

** Well, Richard—you have seen him ?”’ 

** And like him. Do you know he has 4 great 
look of poor Nora!—more like her than Jane.” 

**Yes ; he is handsomer than Jane ever was, but 
more like your father than any one. John was so 
comely. You take to the boy, then ?”’ 

“Ay, that Ido. Just tell him in the morning 
that he is to go with a gentleman who will be his 
friend, and don’t say more. ‘The chaise shall be at 
the door after breakfast. Let him get into it; 
I shall wait for him out of the town. What ’s the 
room you give him?”’ 


With the mechanical habit of a stu-; 





in that way. Good night—I must get your poor 
father to bed.”” 

When Leonard opened his eyes the next morn- 
ing, they rested on the face of Mrs. Avenel, which 
was bending over his pillow. But it was long be- 
fore he could recognize that countenance, so changed 
was its expression—so tender, so motherlike. 
Nay, the face of his own mother had never seemed 
to him so soft with a mother’s passion. 

** Ah!” he murmured, half rising and flinging 
his young arms round her neck. Mrs. Avenel, 
this time, and for the first, taken by surprise, 
warmly returned the embrace ; she clasped him to 
her breast, she kissed him again and again. At 
length with a quick start she escaped, and walked 
up and down the room, pressing her hands tightly 
together. Whenshe halted, her face had recovered 
its usual severity and cold precision. 

‘* It is time for you to rise, Leonard,’’ said she. 
** You will leave us to-day. A gentleman has prom- 
ised to take charge of you, and do for you more 
than we can. A chaise will be at the door soon— 
make haste.”” 

John was absent from the breakfast-table. His 
wife said that he never rose till late, and must not 
be disturbed. 

The meal was scarce over, before a chaise and 
pair came to the door. 

‘*You must not keep the chaise waiting—the 
gentleman is very punctual.” 

** But he is not come.” 

** No, he has walked on before, and will get in 
after you are out of the town.” 

‘* What is his name, and why should he care for 
me, grandmother ?”’ 

** He will tell you himself. Now, come.” 

** But you will bless me again, grandmother, 
I love you already.” 

**T do bless you,” 


said Mrs. Avenel firmly. 
‘¢ Be honest and good, and beware of the first false 


step.’”” She pressed his hand with a convulsive 
grasp, and led him to the outer door. 

The postboy clanked his whip, the chaise rattled 
off. Leonard put his head out of the window to 
catch a last glimpse of the old woman. But the 
boughs of the pollard oak, and its gnarled, decaying 
trunk, hid her from hiseye. And look as he would, 
till the road turned, he saw but the melancholy 
tree. 





An Ancient Art REDISCOvERED.—At a meet- 
ing of the Asiatic Society of London, some time 
ago, a human hand and a piece of beef, preserved 
by means of a preparation of vegetable tar, found 
on the borders of the Red Sea, in the vicinity of 
Mocha, were presented ; a specimen of the tar ac- 
companied them. Colonel Holt, who presented the 
specimens, observes—*‘ During my residence on the 

ed Sea, a conversation with some Bedouin Arabs, 





mutton, and, though made in July, when the ther- 
mometer ranged at 94° in the shade, they succeeded 
so much to my satisfaction, that I forwarded some 
to England ; and have now the pleasure to send to 
the society a human hand prepared in a similar way 
four years since. The best informed among the 
Arabs think that large quantities of camphor, 
myrrh, aloes, and frankincense were used in the 
preparation of the mummies. These specimens 


in the vicinity of Mocha, led me to suspect that the| will, however, prove that. such additions were by 
principal ingredient used by the ancient Egyptians! no means necessary, as the tar applied alone pene- 


in the formation of mummies was nothing more than | trates and discolors the bone. 


the vegetable tar of those countries, which is ¢alled 
by the Arabs, Katren. My first trials to prove the 
truth of this conjecture were on fowls and legs of 


| 


is tar is obtained 
from the branches of a small tree or shrub, exposed 
to a considerable degree of heat, and it is found in 
most parts of Syria and Arabia Felix.” 





ON BEING A GRANDFATHER. 


From Leigh Hunt’s Journal. 
ON BEING A GRANDFATHER. 
BY JOHN ACKERLOS. 


I po not generally quarrel with Destiny. I take 
the world and my own individual lot in it as I find 
it, and thank Heaven that the former is so lovely, 
and that the latter is so much better than my 
deserts. But there is one hiatus in my existence 
that I cannot help deploring. J regret that I was 
not born a grandfather! ‘To have grandchildren, 
to be invested with the dignity and the patronage 
which age and grandfathership bestow, appears to 
me one of the crowning glories of our mortal 
course. Anold man gazing blandly on the arrows 
he has shot forth upon the world, and upon those 
arrows’ arrows, is like the slow setting of an 
autumn sun, when it looks forth cooled and broadly 
upon a world it has fructified and is leaving. He 
sits in his chair and. reads his newspaper, and 
bouncing granddaughters call in upon him, and 
jump upon his knee and kiss his old lips, and pat 
his withered cheeks, and he strokes their smooth 
tresses, and touches the damask bloom upon their 
faces, and smiles upon them, and is happy. Stick 
in hand, he sallies forth to call upon some of his 
offshoots, and as he loiters along the streets, the 
neighbors hail him with a cheerful good-morrow, 
or a respectful bow, as due to a patriavch and an 
elder. Arrived at his daughter's dwelling, a 
swarm of little urchins gather round him; Bob 
seizes his stick and rears it in a corner ; Mary takes 
his hatand hangs it on the peg ; Marian, and Tom, 
and little Harry raise a cry of joyful welcome, and 
cluster round his knees, while their mother unties 
his neckerchief, and assists in divesting him of his 
top-coat. He is led to the easy chair by the fire- 
side; every eye beams affection on him; his 
minutest wants are anticipated. He gives small 
coins, and oranges, and sweetmeats to his little 
pleasant admirers, and rejoices in the idea that 
though he depart, strength and beauty still remain, 
and the full blood of high humanity shall still pour 
on. Then at Christmas-tide, when all the family 
gathers together, and sons from London and grand- 
sons from abroad return for a few days to his 
snug retirement, how happy and important is the 
old veteran! The veriest nonsense he can say is 
listened to.as though it were the utterance of a 
prophet. They drink his health—they give him 
the first slice of blazing plum-pudding—they call to 
mind bygone Christmases; and the lights and 
shadows of a life are grouped in harmony before 
him. In the evening he rehearses his childhood— 
he staggers through bliad-man’s buff, his little 
descendants making him believe in a fictitious 
agility, by pretending that he escapes their grasp 
—he leads all the family under the misseltoe, from 
his old wife down to the smallest grandchild, and 
even drags out the ancient covk from her kitchen, 
and, amid screams of delight, kisses her. Then 
how he laughs at the magic-lantern—how slyly he 
throws salt into the snap-dragon, and turns every 
one blue as a ten-weeks’ corpse—how he will 
insist on hobbling through Sir Roger, and boasts 
that he used to dance down everybody when he was 
a boy ; ay, and can do it yet. 

Pity. the sorrows of a poor young man! I am 
only a nephew, a cousin, a son, a brother, a hus- 
band (you remember how I courted and married 
Lucy B——); but neither am I a grandfather, nor 
can I be permitted toactas a grandfather. I never 
see my young cousins but I want them to cluster 
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round me, perch on my knee, and Jet me mix in all 
their antic games ; but they will not let me. The 
eldest treats me as his equal, with abominable im- 
pudence, and my love changes to visions of an 
admonitory kick! His sister! why she blushes 
when I shake her hand, Heaven only knows what 
she would do if I were to kiss her! The little ones 
care less than they are themselves fur me ; the 
think I shall spoil their games, if 1 meddle wit 
them. They wonder when they shall have a tail- 
coat likecousin John ; and scorn me because I have 
not got huge whiskers like their papa. I never see 
a pretty aunt, with her youngest in her arms, but I 
long to bend over her, and kiss her and bless her; 
but what would she say to sucha thing? Slap my 
face, perchance, and forbid me the house. Thus, 
I have my love thrust back upon me—it is dammed 
up in my heart—grows stagnant—I feel that I get 
daily more and more misanthropic—whereas, if I 
had only been born a grandfather, I know that I 
should have been as benevolent and good a soul as 
there is on the earth. 

Bide my time! Yes; I know that if I live lon 
enough, if I am blessed with young Ackerloses, i 
they are blessed in a similar manner, that I shall 
have my desire and be a grandfather. But then 
observe the number of * ifs’’ in that short sentence. 
Before one is a grandfather, there is an unfortunate 
necessity for one’s being a father. Now, you have 
to keep your own children, but you have n’t to keep 
other people’s, and at the same time you can have 
all the advantages from their children that you can 
possibly have from your own. Ah,me! Before 
I can recover the ground I have unfortunately lost 
in not being born a grandfather, I must become a 
father—must spend sleepless nights with a little 
wretch yelling in the most unreasonable manner in 
my room. I must write out my health, my brain, 
and completely exhaust all vs in me, whether for 
love or hate, to keep I ucy and her round dozen in 
food and raiment. And even supposing that I sur- 
vive till they are caleba become a grand- 
father when I have ceased to be one in its highest 
meanings, and perhaps receive the visits of my 
grandchildren in my retreat in the Charterhouse, or 
in the workhouse whereto | am legally chargeable. 
I do not see the justice of my case. I shall peti- 
tion. 

The door opens and Lucy enters, while I have 
been brooding over my wrongs in a tobacco-reeking 
study, with a printer’s devil whistling ‘* Jeannette 
and Jeannot”’ on the landing; she has been stroll- 
ing in the fresh air, and has returned, with a bunch 
of crocuses and cowslips, redolent with health and 
beauty. By magnetic influence her health banishes 
my brooding. I have walked by deputy, and J am 
refreshed. My case no more seems hard. If I 
had my wish and were a grandfather, where would 
be the strong heart’s-rapture wherewith I hail the 
return of Lucy—where the high pleasure of com- 
bating the world with vigor, and feeling that what 
I have, I have wont Besides, it now occurs to me 
that I omitted a very important consideration. 
The pleasure of a grandsire is not merely in the 
fact of being reverenced, and loved, and having an 
unlimited kissing license. It lies deeper and 
wider, and opens up the grandest truths of exist- 
ence. His pleasure, where it is a worthy pleasure, 


, consists in the feeling of a life well-spent, of a bat- 


tle and victory. He feels that he came upon the 
world an individual, that he took up his burden and 
bore it manfully ; that he gradually won himself a 
standing-place ; that he spread his tent and built 
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his vi with labor, and watered it with tears ; 
that God prospered his brave son, and gave him a 
teeming harvest in the autumn to reward the pain- 
ful sowing of the spring. 

Couragio, then. I, too, will be a grandfather, 
if Llive. Courage and en avant! 





From the Morning Chronicle, 27 Feb. 
THE LATE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF CHARLE- 


ci VILLE. 


Tue late Dowager Countess of Charleville, who 
died on Monday last, at the advanced age of ninety, 
was one of the most estimable and remarkable 
women of any age or epoch. Had she been born 
a Frenchwoman and lived in France, she would 
have been assigned a place in social history with 
the Sevignés and the du Deffands ; for she possessed 
in an eminent degree the qualities to which they 
owe their fame, without a particle of their frivolity 
or their heartlessness. er maiden name was 
Dawson, and she was a member of the family which 
was ennvbled in the person of the first Lord Cre- 
morne. She received the principal part of her 
education at a French convent, and her memory 
was stored with curious traits of French manners 
prior to the first revolution. But Dublin, in its 
most brilliant days, was her favorite theme. She 
had mixed familiarly ‘with all that was most dis- 
tinguished for talent, eloquence, wit, or patriotism, 
during the concluding quarter of the eighteenth 
century, in the Irish capital. Lord Clare and Grat- 
tan, notwithstanding their marked opposition of 
character and party, were equally her friends. She 
was with Grattan in his last illness, during the 
memorable interview with the late Lord Castle- 
reagh, when that noble lord announced to him that 
he was to be buried in Westminster Abbey. She 
was the person to whom Lord Clare communicated 
the remarkable fact, (left unnoticed by Moore,) 
that when Lady Edward Fitzgerald entreated Lord 
Clare (then chancellor) to give her an order to see 
her husband in prison, Lord Clare replied: ‘I 
have no power to give you an order, but I can take 
any one Pike with me to visit any prisoner, and 
my carriage is at the door.” 

Her first husband was a gentleman of family and 
fortune in the county Louth. He died in 1797, 
and in the following year she married the late Earl 
of Charleville. Soon afterwards her firmness and 
conjugal affection were put to a severe test. During 
the Irish rebellion, Lord Charleville was acting as 
one of the district-generals in King’s County, whilst 
she remained in Dublin. She resolved on joining 
him, and effected her purpose with no other escort 
than her maid, but armed with pistols, one of which 
she had occasion to present at the head of a trouble- 
some innkeeper, who thought proper to usurp the 
duties of the police. Her name has been popularly 
associated with literature in a manner which always 
gave her unmitigated pain. Early in 1798, and 
prior to the marriage, the late earl (a very clever 
and accomplished man) printed for private circula- 
tion a translation of Voltaire’s ‘‘ Pucelle.’’ In one 
of the notes to a satirical poem from the pen of an 
Irish barrister, (now an English privy councillor 
of no inconsiderable note in politics and literature,) 
it was insinuated that ‘lawn sleeves and gauze 
petticoats’? had been associated in some manner 
with his lordship in this work. ‘The “lawn 
sleeves’? were understood to belong to the late 
Bishop Marlay, and the “ petticoats’’ to indicate 
that Lady Charleville had lent her aid. The work 
is now exceedingly scarce, and much prized by 
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book-collectors ; and, to enhance its value, it is 
almost invariably advertised as by Lady Charle- 
ville. The fact is, she had nothing whatever to 
do with it. Her distinct disavowal (for which we 
ean vouch) will fully satisfy al] her personal ac- 
quaintances on this point ; for she was the soul of 
truth and honor. They also—at least those who 
lived much with her—must know that nothing could 
be more alien from her tone of mind, Jaste, and in- 
tellectual tendencies than the translation in question. 
It is rendered into vernacular English, and abounds 
in phrases with which no woman in Lady Charle- 
ville’s rank of life could be familiar. She thorough- 
ly enjoyed wit, but had comparatively small relish 
for humor, and was instinctively repelled by the 
smallest approximation to vulgarity. Now, in this 
translation, the wit of the original is very frequently 
broadened into humor, and coarsened without war- 
rant from the text. Judging, therefore, solely 
from internal evidence—we should no more believe 
that the English version was, wholly or in part, 
the work of Lady Charleville, than that a woman 
was the author of ‘* Tom Jones.” 

The part of her life to which Lady Charleville 
herself recurred with most pleasure, and in which 
she took most pride, was that which she passed at 
Charleville Castle, King’s County, in the midst of 
her late husband's tenantry and dependants. She 
was bred up in Protestant ascendency principles, 
and had imbibed strong family prejudices against 
Roman Catholics. But her mind was far too liberal 
and too enlightened to miss the true course to. be 
pursued by an Irish proprietor. She established 
schools open to both creeds alike, and lived on ex- 
cellent terms with the Roman Catholic clergy in 
her neighborhood, who—seeing that proselytizing 
was the last thing in her thoughts, and that she 
was simply anxious to elevate the moral as well as 
to improve the physical condition of the peasantry 
—cordially codperated in her views. It was. her 
fixed belief, founded on careful observation and 
deep reflection, that a state provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland was indispensable to the 
lasting tranquillization of the country. 

She lost the use of her lower limbs from rheu- 
matism before she passed middle life, and she was 
entirely dependent on others for locomotion; yet 
her spirits were excellent, except under the imme- 
diate pressure of affliction, to which she was exposed 
in no ordinary degree from her warm heart and 
affectionate disposition. It would be impossible 
to cite a more memorable example in disproof of 
the common-place doctrine—that the heart and the 
imagination necessarily grow torpid and inactive in 
old age. We strongly suspect that, when fancy 
and sensibility appear to pass away with advancing 
years, they never in point of fact existed, and that 
the flush, flutter, and vivacity of youth were mis- 
taken for them. Her chief amusement, almost to 
her last hour, was painting, and the style of art 
which she cultivated was the very highest. Her 
generosity was boundiess, and whenever any sacri- 
fice, personal or pecuniary, was demanded of her, 
her only anxiety was to do what was right. The 
moment she was satisfied in this respect, the 
struggle was at an end. Her conversation was 
eminently entertaining, instructive, and improving. 
But we have said enough to complete our tribute ; 
and we should hardly have ventured to say so much, 
had we not felt that, by occasionally removing the 
veil frum private excellence and holding it up as an 
example, we may materially promote the great 
cause of virtue, truth, and benevolence throughout 
the world. 








From the Spectator, 29 March. 
CENSUS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tue decennial enumeration, to be taken on the 
3lst of this month, seemed to be distasteful to Lord 
Stanley from its particularity. But the opportunity 
is a rare one, and ought to have been made the most 
of, especially under existing dilemmas. New dis- 
positions of spiritual authorities, conflicting esti- 
mates of education, the electoral franchise, criminal 
discipline, pauperism, agricultural and commercial 
interests, form at present the most interesting and 
agitated topics ; and justice can hardly be meted in 
any of these questions, unless legislation be first 
aided by full and correct returns of the number and 
elassification of the population. Instead of excess, 
we fear deficiency of information, even on national 
subjects, and should prefer more copious details 
than those authorized, with somewhat more strin- 
gent powers for eliciting them. But the scruples 
of some persons about the disclosure ef ordinary 
facts are extraordinary. Pending the last census, 
an eminent merchant of the city, who had nineteen 
children, pertinaciously refused to fill up his sched- 
ule, lest the number might convey an impression of 
undue multiplication. But the truth was known ; 
it was, as the French say, a great ‘* fait accompli,” 
and concealment was vain. The objections of Lord 
Stanley may have a different origin—may be more 
of a conservative than diffusive nature—connected 
somehow with ancient protective feelings towards 
hearth and home. It is certain that, either on 
scriptural grounds or some other, the prejudice 
against any enumeration of the people proved 
wholly insurmountable till the commencement of 
the present century. In the session of 1753, a bill 
for taking a census of the people was introduced by 
Mr. Potter, but was violently opposed, as subver- 
sive of English liberty, and meant only to facilitate 
statistical inquiries or the exactions of the tax- 
gatherer. It passed the Commons, however ; but 
on the second reading was rejected by the Lords, 
as of ‘‘ dangerous tendency.”” The mischiefs that 
resulted were numerous and great; oceans of ink 
were shed in controversy, and all sorts of false facts 
and theories promulgated. Dr. Price was of opin- 
ion, supported by some ingenious but mistaken re- 
marks on births and burials, that the population 
had been on the decline for a century; while 
Arthur Young, Eden, and Howlett, more truly 
inferred from the progress of manufactures and 
agriculture that there must have been an increase. 
This was in 1780; and Parliament, either from 
superstitious notions, or unwillingness to reveal 
the alleged decay of the country, remained quies- 
cent for twenty years longer. Even in 1800 it is 
doubtful whether any steps would have been taken, 
had not the severe famine of that year, and the 
shortly previous sufferings of the people in 1795-6, 
forcibly suggested the utility of ascertaining authen- 
tically the probable sources of these national calam- 
ities—whether occasioned by an increase of con- 
sumers, or by failure of farm produce. The 
wholesome practice has been since kept up, but at 
too distant intervals; and a biennial, or, as in 
France, a quinquennial enumeration, would be 
preferable, to test accurately and more frequently 
the rapid vicissitudes and augmenting volume of 
the community. 





STAGE CONSPIRACIES AND STATE ALARMS. 


MasaNIELLo is suppressed at Berlin, even as Tell 
has been—not modern imitations of those heroes, 


CENSUS.—STAGE CONSPIRACIES AND STATE ALARMS. 
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but the operas so called, by Rossini and Auber. 
The Prussian government, liberal as it was a few 
months ago in professions, cannot stand the per- 
formance of operas! Nay, it not only cannot face 
Rossini or Auber, but it is conscious of incompe- 
tency, and confesses the same. Now just read this 
confession in all its significance. 

In the first place, it signifies that King Frederick 
William, surrounded by an immense army, allied 
with Austria and Russia for a common protection, 
double-tied to the European system, shakes upon 
his throne if the vibrations of horse-hair and cat- 
gut, of brass and wood, be permitted. He is so 
unsafely placed, that, with his immense army, he 
dares not face a Neapolitan mob—upon the stage ; 
he dares not let the primo tenore sing ‘* Pécheur, 
parle bas,’ lest some beloved Berliner should catch 
an idea. Frederick William has visited England, 
and must have seen the test to which the stability 
of the monarchy is put, not only at one but at two 
opera-houses. We can suffer Alboni to sing the 
patriotic air of the Italiana in Algieri without the 
slightest fear of insurrection. Tell may be per 
formed in three languages at once, and no one 
would think of applying the part of Gessler to Lord 
John Russell. Has it ever occurred to King Fred- 
erick William, that the English plan is safer than 
the Austrian ‘—because, you see, he confesses that 
even his immense armaments and grand alliances 
cannot insure him against a Mario or a Dupréz. 

The act also signifies a royal determination to 
continue in the present course of policy—a course 
based on the use of armies and police and the pro- 
hibition of operas. Unfortunately, however, this 
prohibition of operas has a self-defeating effect ; 
it lends a peculiar force to the suggestive parts of 
said operas. With us, when Masaniello is per- 
formed at the pianoforte, the most striking fact is 
apt to be the unsteadiness of the “ inner ’’ parts in 
the concerted pieces; but when the beloved Ber- 
liners sing it at home, by the light of the prohi- 
bition, the salient points of the drama become 
political text. With us Masaniello may sing 
** Pécheur, parle bas ”’ for forty nights running, to 
the great profit ef the manager, and not a single 
fishmonger will think of crying ‘* Me-karrell”’ ina 
lower tone ; but when the beloved Berliner comes 
to that part, he finds that the king has pointed the 
meaning of the precept; and Berliner does speak 
low accordingly, and reads Schiller’s Robbers, for 
the thousandth time, with new freshness and em- 
phasis. Prohibitions convert dramatic points into 
political precepts. 

It is a vain policy, and also a costly. King 
Frederick William consents to hold his dominions 
by military occupation against its inhabitants; and 
thus is entailed upon him the necessity of providing 
police labor to look after operatic suggestions, with 
a certain portion of standing army to act as an army 
of observation on the corps under the primo tenore. 
It must be as expensive a plan as it is troublesome 
and unsafe.—Jbid. 





From the Examiner, 29 March. 
TITLES AND THEIR VALUE. 


Napo eon in his prime asserted the pretensions 
and the style of a lay and military Pope—of a 
Charlemagne, in fact. ‘He allowed the existence 
of other kings, but he marked their inferiority to 
himself in divers ways. One was, to invest his 
paladins or marshals with territorial titles in the 
dominions of other princes, in whom he still ac- 
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knowledged independent sovereignty. Soult he 
created Duke of Dalmatia, Arrighi Duke of Padua, 
Talleyrand was Prince of Benevento, Oudinot Duke 
of Reggio. The powers of Europe submitted to 
those titles when there was no use in comesting 
them. But after 1815 they refused to receive the 
Imperialist titulars. The Court of Austria declared 
that although it would recognize any French title 
founded upon a victory or field of battle, even 
against itself, it would not recognize territorial 
titles such as the Duke of Dalmatia ; for territorial 
titles conferred by a foreign sovereign implied 
sovereignty. The consequence was that the French 
nobles of Imperialist creation, except those who, 
like the Duke of Montebello, were named from a 
field of battle, were precluded from the great offices 
of diplomacy, in consequence of the contest which 
the assumption of their titles would create. 

In England, foreign titles are received at a very 
large discount. Their worth is admitted to be not 
the conventional standing, but the respect that is 
prescriptively and popularly accorded them. But 
abroad titles are serious and significant appendages, 
and ecclesiastical titles especiaily. Were Austria, 
for example, at diplomatic war with Prussia, the 
former could not deal the latter a more terrible 
blow than by success in delivering over the archi- 
episcopal chairs of Munich or Cologne to prelates 
who were of the Austrian or ultra-montane Catholic 
interest. There is a grave difference in this matter 
between ourselves and abroad, so far as popular 
estimation is concerned. 

We know what authority these foreign prelates 
wield, though confining themselves nominally to 
things spiritual. We can remember the fierce 
struggles about mixed marriages and philosophical 
education. The Archbishop of Cologne especially 
is the first dignitary of a remote province of the 
Prussian monarchy, a province very generally Ro- 
man Catholic, and with as many differences between 
it and the Prussian government as Ireland with 
England. The whole system of Jaw, and property, 
and interests, are dissimilar. In the great outburst 
of 1848, the Roman Catholic party and its prelates 
in the Rhenish provinces favored the popular move- 
ment, as the same party had done in former times 
in Belgium. For, although the Roman Catholics 
of Prussia enjoy perfect equality, they hoped, from 
a successful insurrection, something more than 
equality—that is, local ascendency, which would 
soon have rooted out every principle of free and 
Protestant teaching from Bonn, for example, and 
rendered that university a mere appendage to Rome 
or to Vienna. But as the popular movement de- 
veloped itself, it took not a religious or a sacer- 
dotal, but a strong communist tendency. So this 
alarmed the priests and the Archbishop of Cologne, 
and they all scudded back, in terror at Freiligrath 
and his friends, to the alliance and protection of the 
Prussian Protestant throne. 

In all these cases, however, the authority, the 
great temporal power, though based on purely 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, is evident. The Prus- 
sian government acknowledges this power, and 
sanctions this authority. It admits the title, and 
orders the prelate to be treated with military honors. 
The soidiers invariably present arms as the arch- 
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bishop passes ; and every indication is given that 
he is archbishop as much by royal sanction as b 
capitular election and papal acquiescence. But a 
this has its importance in Prussia, and is no pre- 
cedent here. A Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
title there is a very serious thing. To issue it 
without government sanction would be verging on 
high treason. To allow it without circumspection 
and definite purpose were a mistake not to be 
thought of. The Pope dares no more appoint a 
new Roman Catholic bishop in towns or districts 
where there were none before, than his Holiness 
dares think of flying. The development of the 
Roman Catholic religion has certainly as much 
need of a Bishop of Magdeburg as of a Bishop of 
St. David's; but yet, for all this plea, a Bishop of 
Magdeburg, or a Cardinal Archbishop of Berlin, 
who made his appearance in Prussia, would most 
assuredly be handed over to the police. And we 
will be bound to say, that not one Roman Catholic 
in Prussia would consider the government to have 
acted harshly or unjustly. 

The papal aggression has been regarded by a 
section of the liberal party in this country too much 
with English eyes. An inroad or an insult should 
be judged by the idea of its value entertained by the 
aggressor. However lightly a citizen of London 
may esteem the importance of an ecclesiastic, fresh 
from Rome, who stvles himself the Archbishop of 
Westminster, the Roman prélate or the Austrian 
minister considers it in no such light, but believes 
that it is a conquest made, an advantage gained, a 
post occupied in an enemy’s territory, powerful 
and convenient for annoyance. It is as the result 
of policy and calculation such as this that we should 
judge the papal aggression, and not as either an 
indulgence of individual vanity, or the mere natural 
product of religious necessities or ecclesiastical de- 
velopment. 
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THERE was a tale of feeling, 
Told at eve, in a stately room, 
Where the air was an odor stealing, 
And the light was a gorgeous gloom ;— 
And there was a story whispered 
At a window, whose only blind 
Was of wet vine-leaves, that glistered 
Antl shook in the swaying wind ; 
Two tales that were diverse spoken, 
Yet their import one, I knew, 
And the language of each was broken— 
And both were true ! 


There was a maiden queenly— 
Through bright halls gliding came, 
Which grew brighter, as still serenely 
She smiled o’er an unbreathed Name: 
And there sat a maiden lonely 
On the hearth, striving, line by line, 
By the light of the embers only, 
To spell out a Valentine. 
Two hearts that were keeping duly 
One time and one tune in each breast, 
Both true-loved and loving truly— 
And both were blest ! 
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